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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Overview  and  Justification 

Turnover  of  Air  Force  personnel  continues  to  be 
a subject  of  importance  and  a major  topic  of  discussion  at 
all  levels  of  Air  Force  management:  with  the  advent  of  the 
All- Volunteer  Force  policy,  the  Air  Force  is  now  forced  to 
compete  actively  with  civilian  organizations  for  manpower. 
Turnover  problems  within  the  military  have  become  more  like 
those  of  civilian  organizations  (13:199). 

The  Air  Force's  competition  with  civilian  organiza- 
tions for  manpower  is  manifested  by  retention  problems. 
Lieutenant  General  B.  L.  Davis,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  in  discussing  Air  Force  retention  problems  noted 
that  "...  while  the  current  forty-seven  percent  first- 
term  re-up  rate  looks  good,  it  translates  into  only  about 
11,500  people  signing  for  another  hitch  (8:72],"  which  is 
a drop  from  the  20,000  reenlistments  in  1971  (8:72).  Once 
recruited,  qualified  individuals  should  be  retained  to 
reduce  future  recruitment  and  training  costs  for  replace- 
ments . 

A Navy  study  discovered  that  because  of  attrition 
1.5  high  school  graduates  had  to  be  recruited  and  trained 
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to  insure  at  least  one  individual  was  available  for  reen- 
listment at  the  end  of  an  initial  four-year  enlistment 
period.  The  estimated  cost  of  insuring  one  individual 
available  for  reenlistment  was  $41,000  in  1977  (28:346). 

I 

Assuming  that  Navy  and  Air  Force  enlisted  attrition  rates 

3 

are  similar,  the  Air  Force  with  a 47  percent  reenlistment  | 

rate  for  first-term  enlisted  personnel  would  need  to  , 

recruit  and  train  three  high  school  graduates  at  a cost  of  / 

approximately  $82,000  to  assure  two  personnel  were  avail- 
able for  reenlistment.  Even  higher  costs  would  result 
with  the  more  technically  trained  recruit,  such  as  an  air- 

I 

craft  maintenance  technician.  Aircraft  maintenance  per- 
sonnel require  more  technical  training  than  most  other 
career  fields;  therefore,  special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  retaining  these  highly  qualified  personnel  in  an  effort 
to  save  money  and  keep  training  and  recruitment  costs  low. 

The  average  aircraft  maintenance  specialist  does  not  become 
productive  until  two  to  three  years  of  service  because  the 
field  is  highly  technical  (29:p.2-3).  With  the  current 
four-year  enlistment  policy,  these  technicians  are  produc- 
tive only  for  a quarter  to  a half  of  their  initial  enlist- 
ment. If  they  elect  not  to  reenlist,  the  Air  Force  has 
lost  valuable  technical  skill  and  training  to  the  civilian 
world. 

Problems  such  as  this  are  more  easily  solved  when 
managers  at  all  levels  have  a better  understanding  of  the 
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factors  involved  in  the  turnover  decision.  The  first  3tep 
in  understanding  organizational  turnover  is  to  review  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  An  extensive  amount  of  research 
has  been  done  in  the  area  of  turnover.  Basically,  these 
studies  have  shown  several  causal  factors  (termed  deter- 
minants) . Such  determinants  are  pay,  promotion,  and  level 
of  peer  group  integration,  to  name  a few.  In  addition, 
two  intervening  variables  opportunity  and  satisfaction  have 
been  identified.  The  purpose  of  this  research  study  was 
to  determine  if  the  previously  determined  relationships 
between  determinants,  intervening  variables,  and  turnover 
hold  when  related  to  turnover  of  enlisted  aircraft  mainte- 
nance personnel.  These  causal  relationships  are  described 
in  Chapter  II  in  the  review  of  the  March  & Simon  and  the 
Price  models  of  turnover.  These  models,  described  in 
Organizations  (15)  and  The  Study  of  Turnover  (25)  , respec- 
tively, should  help  Air  Force  managers  at  all  levels  to 
better  understand  the  environment  of  enlisted  aircraft 
maintenance  personnel  turnover. 

Figure  1 represents  a conceptual  model  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  determinants,  intervening  variables, 
and  turnover  as  presented  in  the  literature. 


Fig.  1.  Conceptual  Model  of  Turnover 
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Problem  Statement 

A need  exists  to  determine  if  the  relationships 
between  the  determinants,  intervening  variables,  and  turn- 
over, as  presented  in  the  literature,  hold  when  found  in 
the  context  of  enlisted  aircraft  maintenance  personnel. 


Scope 

There  are  many  factors  affecting  organizational 
turnover  identified  in  the  literature.  These  factors  are 
generally  classified  into  two  groups:  determinants  and 
intervening  variables. 

This  study  considered  the  determinants  supported 
in  the  literature  as  aggregates.  These  aggregates  are: 
conformity  conflict,  compatibility  of  the  job  and  other 
roles,  intraorganizational  communication,  perceived  ease 
of  intraorganizational  transfer,  individual  factors,  visi- 
bility of  the  individual,  the  number  of  organizations  avail- 
able, and  the  level  of  business  activity  and  technology  of 
the  economy. 

Two  major  intervening  variables  identified  in  the 
literature  are  satisfaction  and  opportunity.  These  two 
variables  were  considered  intervening  variables  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study.  The  definitions  and  descriptions 
of  the  intervening  variables  and  determinants  of  turnover 
can  be  found  in  the  literature  review  in  Chapter  II. 
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The  data  base  used  for  evaluating  the  relationships 
between  the  determinants,  intervening  variables,  and  turn- 


over were  extracted  from  the  Headquarters  United  States 
Air  Force,  1977  United  States  Air  Force  Quality  Life  Active 
Duty  Air  Force  Personnel  Survey.  From  that  data  base,  cor- 
relations and  causal  relationships  between  variables  were 
determined. 

Research  Objectives 

From  the  relationships  identified  in  the  literature 
review  between  determinants,  intervening  variables,  and 
turnover,  five  research  objectives  were  developed.  The 
objectives  of  this  study  were  to  determine  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  relationships  between: 

1.  The  determinants  of  turnover  and  satisfaction 

2.  The  determinants  of  turnover  and  expressed 
career  intent 

3.  Satisfaction  and  expressed  career  intent 

4.  Opportunity  and  expressed  career  intent 

5.  Opportunity  and  satisfaction 


, 
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CHAPTER  II 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Introduction 

"...  organizations  are  important  because  people 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  them  [15:2]."  We  become 
members  and  are  subsequently  influenced  by  organizations 
early  in  life.  As  children,  nearly  a third  of  our  waking 
lives  is  spent  in  the  environment  of  the  school  organiza- 
tion. As  adults,  a commensurate  proportion  of  our  time 
is  spent  with  the  organization  which  employs  us.  It  is 
through  organizations  that  we  earn  our  livelihoods,  gain 
and  express  our  political  and  religious  beliefs,  and  gain 
our  education.  Organizations  even  play  a major  role  in 
our  recreation  and  leisure  time.  There  seems  to  be  an 
organization  for  every  humanly  conceivable  purpose.  We 
join  organizations  that  play  major  parts  in  our  lives  for 
many  reasons  and  often  withdraw  from  these  organizations 
for  equally  as  many  reasons  (13;  15;  25). 

Withdrawal  or  disengagement  from  organizations  is 
called  turnover,  turnover  being  complete  separation  from 
an  organization.  Turnover  has  a negative  impact  upon 
organizational  effectiveness.  Turnover  results  in  costs 
to  the  organization  in  that  turnover  requires  replacement 


and  training  of  a new  employee,  plus  it  may  result  in  a 
loss  of  production  as  the  new  employee  gains  in  job  pro- 
ficiency (17:200-218). 

There  are  several  types  of  turnover.  For  this 
paper,  only  voluntary  turnover  was  considered.  "Voluntary 
turnover  is  individual  movement  across  the  membership 
boundary  of  a social  system  which  is  initiated  by  the  indi- 
vidual [25:9]."  The  terms  "quits"  and  "resignations"  are 
also  used  in  reference  to  turnover  (25:9).  Throughout 
this  paper,  the  term  turnover  was  used  to  mean  voluntary 
turnover. 

Because  turnover  cam  represent  a costly  process 
to  organizations,  many  research  studies  have  examined  the 
factors  that  influence  turnover  (13;  14;  15;  18;  24;  25; 

26;  30) . Nearly  all  the  research  studies  deal  with  vari- 
ous factors  which  can  lead  to  turnover.  Some  of  these 
factors  are  personal  to  the  individual,  some  are  a direct 
result  of  the  organization,  while  still  others  are  directly 
related  to  the  job  (11;  13;  14;  15;  24;  25).  To  get  an 
overall  perspective  of  turnover,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  framework  within  which  to  operate.  The  literature 
dealing  with  turnover  is  voluminous  and  somewhat  piecemeal 
in  nature.  Price's  The  Study  of  Turnover,  and  March  & 
Simon's  Organizations  present  thorough  reviews  of  the 
literature  and  conceptual  models  of  turnover  in  organiza- 
tions. A brief  examination  of  these  two  reviews  and  their 
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Pay.  Pay  is  defined  as  " . . . the  money,  fringe 
benefits,  and  other  commodities  that  have  financial  value 
which  organizations  give  to  employees  in  return  for  t iir 
service  [14:1]."  Pay  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  amount 
of  money  received  because  "fringe  benefits"  are  difficult 
to  calculate  (25:68).  The  propositional  statement  for 
this  determinant  of  turnover  is:  "Successively  higher  amounts 
of  pay  will  probably  produce  successively  lower  amounts 
of  turnover  [25:68]." 

Integration.  The  second  determinant  of  turnover 
is  integration.  "Integration  is  the  extent  of  participation 
in  primary  and/or  quasi-primary  relationships  [25:70]." 

A primary  relationship  is  represented  by  membership  in 
a small,  cohesive,  and  rewarding  group,  while  a quasi- 
primary relationship  is  a type  of  primary  relationship 
represented  by  the  term  "close  friend"  (25:71).  Price's 
propositional  statement  for  the  determinant  integration 
is:  "Successively  higher  amounts  of  integration  will  prob- 
ably produce  successively  lower  amounts  of  turnover  [25:  70]." 

Instrumental  Communication.  The  third  determinant 
of  turnover  is  instrumental  communication.  Instrumental 
communication  is  "The  transmission  of  information  directly 
related  to  role  performance  . . . [25:74]."  Instrumental 
communication  would  be  a supervisor  explaining  the  require- 
ments of  a job  to  a worker  (25  :74) . The  propositional 
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conceptual  models  should  provide  some  insights  into  the 
various  factors  that  influence  turnover  within  organiza- 
tions . 


Two  Models  of  Turnover 
Price  Model  of  Turnover 

James  L.  Price's  The  Study  of  Turnover  is  a review 
of  turnover  and  a conceptual  model  of  how  the  factors  of 
turnover  are  interrelated.  Price  has  conceptualized  turn- 
over as  the  interrelationship  of  the  determinants,  inter- 
vening variables  , and  correlates  (25:3-91).  These  deter- 
minants, intervening  variables,  and  correlates  are  briefly 
introduced.  Then  a brief  examination  of  their  interrela- 
tionships follows: 

Determinants.  Price  presented  a set  of  nine  determinants 
of  turnover.  A determinant  of  turnover  is  an  ".  . . ana- 
lytical variable  believed  to  produce  variations  in  turn- 
over [25:67]."  These  determinants  are  included  in  causal 
statements  called  "propositions"  (25:67).  Five  of  the 
determinants  are  supported  strongly  by  the  literature. 
These  are:  pay,  integration,  instrumental  communication, 
formal  communication,  and  centralization.  Four  of  the 
determinants  are  termed  weak  determinants  and  they  are: 
routinization,  professionalization,  upward  mobility,  and 
distributive  justice.  Each  of  Price's  nine  determinants 
is  presented  with  a brief  explanation. 
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statement  of  the  determinant  instrumental  communication 
is:  "Successively  higher  amounts  of  instrumental  communica- 
tion will  probably  produce  successively  lower  amounts  of 
turnover  [25:73]."  Instrumental  communication  is  a subset 
of  formal  communication. 

Formal  Communication.  Formal  communication  is 
the  fourth  determinant  of  turnover.  Formal  communication 
is  information  transmitted  through  official  channels  to 
the  entire  organization.  "Successively  higher  amounts 
of  formal  communication  will  probably  produce  successively 
lower  amounts  of  turnover  [25:73],"  is  the  propositional 
statement  of  the  determinant  formal  communication. 

Centralization.  The  fifth  determinant  of  turnover 
is  centralization.  Centralization  is  the  extent  "... 
to  which  power  is  concentrated  in  a social  system  [25:76]." 
The  highest  levels  of  centralization  would  be  represented 
by  a single  individual  having  all  the  power.  The  lowest 
levels  of  centralization  are  represented  by  the  power  being 
distributed  equally  among  all  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion (25:76).  The  propositional  statement  for  the  centrali- 
zation determinant  is:  "Successively  higher  amounts  of 
centralization  will  probably  produce  successively  higher 
amounts  of  turnover  [25:76]." 
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Routinization.  The  sixth  determinant  of  turnover 


is  routinization.  Routinization  or  task  repetiveness  is 
. the  degree  to  which  role  performance  in  a social 
system  is  repetitive  [25:88]."  Organizations  in  their 
quest  for  efficiency  through  advanced  technology  "... 
often  imposes  severe  constraints  on  personal  actions  and 
activities  at  work  [24:162]."  The  propositional  statement 
of  the  determinant  routinization  is:  ".  . . successively 
higher  amounts  of  routinization  will  probably  produce  suc- 
cessively higher  amounts  of  turnover  [25:88]." 

Upward  Mobility.  The  seventh  determinant  of  turn- 
over advanced  by  the  literature  and  Price  is  upward  mobility. 
"Upward  mobility  is  the  amount  of  movement  from  low  strata 
to  high  strata  in  a social  system  [25:88].”  Upward  mobility 
is  commonly  achieved  through  promotions  and  is  ranked  in 
terms  of  pay,  power,  and  status.  "Successively  higher 
amounts  of  upward  mobility  will  probably  produce  succes- 
sively lower  amounts  of  turnover  [25:88],"  is  the  proposi- 
tional statement  of  the  determinant  upward  mobility. 

Professionalization . Professionalization  is  the 
eighth  determinant  of  turnover.  "Professionalization  is 
the  extent  to  which  an  occupation  is  based  on  knowledge 
and  a service  orientation  [25:88]."  Law  and  dentistry 
are  common  examples  of  professions.  The  propositional 
statement  for  the  determinant  professionalization  is 
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. successively  higher  amounts  of  professionalization 
will  probably  produce  successively  higher  amounts  of  turn- 
over [25:88]." 

Distributive  Justice.  The  ninth  and  final  deter- 
minant of  turnover  is  distributive  justice.  "Distributive 
justice  is  the  degree  to  which  conformity  is  followed  by 
the  receipt  of  positive  sanctions  [25:88]."  Distributive 
justice  is  similar  to  pay  in  that  both  are  sanctions  of 
the  organization.  Pay  is  the  "amount"  of  the  sanction 
while  distributive  justice  is  the  "distribution"  of  the 
sanctions  (18:88).  The  propositions]  statement  for  the 
distributive  justice  determinant  is:  "Successively  higher 
amounts  of  distributive  justice  will  probably  produce  suc- 
cessively lower  amounts  of  turnover  [25:88]." 

Intervening  Variables.  Intervening  variables  are  variables 
which  intervene  between  the  determinants  and  turnover. 

Price  described  two  variables  as  intervening.  The  first, 
satisfaction,  refers  to  a social  psychological  variable. 

The  second,  opportunity,  is  a structural  variable.  In  the 
Price  Model,  the  social  psychological  variable  (satisfac- 
tion) precedes  the  structural  variable  (opportunity) 

(25:79) . 

Satisfaction.  Satisfaction  is  defined  as  " . . . 
the  degree  to  which  the  members  of  a social  system  have  \ 
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positive  affective  orientation  toward  membership  in  the 
system  [25:79]."  Satisfaction  as  viewed  by  Price  is  a 
product  of  five  determinants:  pay,  integration,  instru- 
mental communication,  formal  communication,  and  centraliza- 
tion. Satisfaction  intervenes  between  these  determinants 
and  turnover.  Price  assumed  that: 

. . . individuals  act  to  maximize  their  net  balance 
of  satisfactions  over  dissatisfactions.  Dissatisfac- 
tions are  subtracted  from  satisfactions  to  arrive  at 
a net  balance  of  satisfactions  over  dissatisfactions. 
The  higher  the  net  balance  of  satisfactions  over  dis- 
satisfactions, the  more  likely  it  is  that  individuals 
will  continue  as  members  of  organizations  [25:80]. 

In  Price's  view,  satisfaction  and  turnover  are  inversely 

related.  As  satisfaction  rises,  the  less  likely  it  is 

that  turnover  will  occur. 

Opportunity.  The  second  intervening  variable  is 
opportunity.  Opportunity  is  defined  as  " . . . the  avail- 
ability of  alternative  roles  in  the  environment  [25:81].” 
Alternative  roles  when  related  to  organizations  usually 
means  jobs.  Opportunity  assumes  knowledge  of  alternative 
roles  and  the  ability  and  freedom  to  withdraw  from  the 
present  organization.  As  an  intervening  variable,  oppor- 
tunity can  only  be  considered  after  satisfaction.  That 
is,  if  a member  of  an  organization  is  dissatisfied  and 
he  perceives  the  opportunity  for  other  jobs  as  high,  he 
will  probably  leave  the  organization  (25:82-83).  "Dis- 
satisfaction results  in  turnover  only  when  opportunity 
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is  relatively  high  [25:83]."  Opportunity  is  external  to 
the  organization  and  can  be  used  to  explain  variations  in 
turnover  only  by  an  examination  of  the  organization  and  its 
environment  (25:83) . 

Correlates . Correlates  differ  from  determinants  in  that 
they  are  indicative  of  correlation  between  variables  as 
opposed  to  causation  (25:24).  Price  defined  correlates 
as  "The  empirical  generalizations  which  . . . describe, 
whereas  the  propositions  which  embody  the  determinants 
explain  [25:25].”  Price  identified  nine  correlates,  three 
with  strong  support  in  the  literature,  three  with  medium 
support,  and  three  with  weak  support.  This  paper  has 
presented  all  nine  but  discussed  only  those  with  strong 
support. 

Length  of  Service.  A strongly  supported  correlate 
is  length  of  service.  The  empirical  generalization  that 
links  length  of  service  to  turnover  is:  "Members  with  low 
lengths  of  service  usually  have  higher  rates  of  turnover 
than  members  with  high  lengths  of  service  [25:26]."  That 
is,  individuals  who  have  stayed  with  organizations  for 
long  lengths  of  time  generally  do  not  withdraw. 

Age.  The  second  strongly  supported  correlate  is 
age.  It  is  strongly  connected  to  length  of  service  but 
it  is  different.  Members  of  organizations  may  be  of 
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similar  age  but  differ  in  their  lengths  of  service.  The 
empirical  generalization  linking  the  correlate  age  to  turn- 
over is:  "Younger  members  usually  have  higher  rates  of  turn- 
L over  than  older  members  [25:28]." 

Level  of  Employment.  The  third  correlate  strongly 
supported  by  the  literature  is  level  of  employment.  The 
first  two  correlates  dealt  with  individuals  while  level 
of  employment  deals  with  society.  The  empirical  generali- 
zation linking  the  correlate  level  of  employment  to  turn- 
over is:  "Periods  of  high  levels  of  employment  usually 
have  higher  rates  of  turnover  than  periods  with  low  levels 
of  employment  [25:29]."  That  is,  when  employment  outside 
the  organization  is  available,  turnover  tends  to  increase 
(25:30) . 

The  following  correlates  have  medium  support  in 
the  literature:  Level  of  Skill  (blue-collar  workers);  Blue- 
collar  and  White-collar  workers;  and  Country.  The  corre- 
lates with  weak  support  in  the  literature  are  as  follows: 
Education,  Nonmanagers  and  Managers;  Nongovernment  and 
Government. 

Level  of  Skill  (Blue-collar  workers) . The  empiri- 
cal generalization  of  the  correlate  level  of  skill  is: 
"Unskilled  blue-collar  members  usually  have  higher  rates 
of  turnover  than  skilled  blue-collar  members  [25:31]." 
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Blue-collar  and  White-collar  Workers.  The  empiri- 


cal generalization  of  the  correlate  blue-collar  workers 
and  white-collar  workers  is:  "Blue-collar  members  usually 
have  higher  rates  of  turnover  than  white-collar  members 
[25:32] 


Country . The  empirical  generalization  of  the  cor- 
relate country  is:  "The  United  States  has  higher  rates  of 
turnover  than  other  highly  industrialized  countries 
[25:34]." 

Education.  The  empirical  generalization  of  the 
correlate  education  is:  "Better-educated  members  usually 
have  higher  rates  of  turnover  than  less-educated  members 
[25:35]." 

Nonmanagers  and  Managers.  The  empirical  generali- 
zation of  the  correlate  nonmanagers  and  managers  is : "Non- 
managers usually  have  higher  rates  of  turnover  *-han  mana- 
gers [25:37]." 

Nongovernment  and  Government.  The  empirical  general- 
ization of  the  correlate  nongovernment  and  government  is: 
"Nongovernment  organizations  usually  have  higher  rates  of 
turnover  than  government  organizations  [25:38]." 

Interrelationship  of  Determinants,  Intervening  Variables 
and  the  Correlates.  Figure  2 illustrates  the  discussion  of 
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Determinants  Intervening  Variables  Turnover 


Fig.  2.  Price  Turnover  Model  (25:84) 


the  interrelationship  of  determinants,  intervening  vari- 
ables, and  the  correlates.  The  positive  and  negative  signs 
reflect  the  relationship  of  the  variables  to  turnover.  A 
positive  sign  indicates  an  inverse  relationship  with  turn- 
over. For  example,  as  pay  increases,  turnover  decreases. 
Conversely,  a negative  sign  indicates  a direct  relationship 
to  turnover.  As  centralization  increases,  turnover 
increases . 

To  examine  the  interrelationship  of  the  correlates 
of  turnover  with  the  intervening  variables  and  determinants, 
the  first  correlate,  length  of  service,  will  serve  as  an 
adequate  example.  Length  of  service,  when  examined  in 
light  of  the  determinants,  consistently  reinforces  the 
empirical  generalization  that  "members  with  low  lengths  of 
service  usually  have  higher  rates  of  turnover  than  members 
with  high  levels  of  service  [25:26]." 

An  individual  with  a low  length  of  service  generally 
will  have  lower  pay,  fewer  close  friends  (integration), 
less  information  (instrumental  and  formal  communication) , 
and  less  power  (centralization) . He  will  not  have  had 
time  to  observe  where  there  is  upward  mobility  or  distribu- 
tive justice.  The  impact  of  the  first  five  determinants 
on  the  first  correlate  will  strongly  affect  an  individual's 
satisfaction.  If  opportunity  is  high  and  satisfaction 
is  low,  an  individual  is  more  likely  to  withdraw  and  turn- 
over increases  (25:84). 
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The  scope  of  this  research  did  not  permit  an 
examination  of  each  of  the  correlates  to  the  determinants 
and  intervening  variables,  but  the  Price  model  is  an  excel- 
lent conceptualization  and  deserves  extended  study  and 
application. 

March  & Simon  Model  of  Turnover 

March  & Simon's  Organizations  provides  another 
conceptual  model  (Figure  3)  of  the  interrelationship  of  the 
factors  involved  in  the  decision  to  participate  (turnover) . 
The  decision  to  participate  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
inducements-contributions  balance  (15:93).  Inducements 
are  the  "...  payments  made  by  (or  through)  the  organiza- 
tion to  its  participants  [15:84],"  that  is,  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  received  by  a participant  from  an  organiza- 
tion. Contributions  are  the  payments  made  by  the  partici- 
pants to  the  organization  (15:85),  that  is,  productivity 
and  services  received  by  the  organization  from  its  partici- 
pants. The  inducements-contributions  balance  is  based  on 
the  postulate  that 

Each  participant  will  continue  his  participation 
in  an  organization  only  so  long  as  the  inducements 
offered  him  are  as  great  or  greater  (measured  in  terms 
of  his  value  and  in  terms  of  the  alternatives  open  to 
him)  them  the  contributions  he  is  asked  to  make  [15:84]. 

March  & Simon  stated  that  the  inducements- 
contributions  balance  is  a function  of  two  major  components. 
These  components  are  the  perceived  ease  of  movement  from 
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the  organization  and  the  perceived  desirability  of  leaving 

I 

i the  organization  and  the  various  factors  which  influence 

these  components  (15:93). 

; Perceived  Desirability  of  Leaving  the  Organization.  The 

L 

perceived  desirability  of  leaving  the  organization  is  the 
first  component  influencing  the  decision  to  participate. 

The  perceived  desirability  of  leaving  the  organization  is 
comprised  of  many  interrelated  major  and  minor  factors. 

A brief  discussion  of  these  major  and  minor  factors  fol- 
lows : 

Satisfaction  with  the  Job.  The  first  major  factor 
influencing  the  perceived  desirability  of  leaving  the 
organization  is  satisfaction  with  the  job.  March  & Simon 
postulated  that  "The  greater  the  individual's  satisfaction 
with  the  job,  the  less  likely  the  perceived  desirability 
of  movement  [15:94]."  Satisfaction  with  the  job  is  a func- 
tion of  three  minor  factors.  These  minor  factors  follow. 

Conformity  Conflict.  The  first  minor  factor 
influencing  satisfaction  with  the  job  is  conformity  con- 
flict. Conformity  conflict  is  defined  as  " . . . the  dis- 
parity between  reality  and  the  ego-ideal  held  by  the  indi- 
vidual [15:94]."  The  postulate  linking  conformity  con- 
flict with  satisfaction  with  the  job  is:  ".  . . the 
greater  the  conformity  of  job' characteristics  to 
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self-characterization  held  by  the  individual,  the  higher 
the  level  of  satisfaction  [15:94]."  March  & Simon  defined 
five  empirically  supported  subfactors  that  influence  con- 
formity conflict.  The  first  subfactor  is  that  "...  the 
greater  the  consistency  of  supervisory  practice  with 
employee  independence,  the  less  the  conflict  between  job 
characteristics  and  individual  self-image  [15:95]."  Second, 
as  the  amounts  of  rewards  (status  or  money)  increase,  the 
less  the  conflict  between  the  individual's  self-image  and 
the  job  (15:96).  Third,  as  the  individual's  participation 
in  job  assignment  increases,  the  less  conflict  between  the 
job  and  the  individual's  self-image  (15:96;  30:252-254). 
Fourth,  as  the  level  of  an  employee's  education  increases, 
the  greater  the  conflict  between  the  job  and  the  indi- 
vidual's self-image  (15:96).  The  fifth  and  final  subfactor 
influencing  conformity  conflict  is  the  rate  of  change  in 
status  and/or  income.  March  & Simon  postulated  that  the 
"...  greater  the  rate  of  change  of  status  and/or  income 
in  the  past,  the  greater  the  disparity  between  the  job  and 
the  individual's  self-image  [15:97]." 

Predictability  of  Instrumental  Relationships. 

March  and  Simon's  second  minor  factor  influencing  satisfac- 
tion with  the  job  is  predictability  of  instrumental  rela- 
tionships. They  postulated  that  "...  the  greater  the 
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predictability  of  instrumental  relationships,  the  higher 
the  level  of  satisfaction  [15:94]." 

Compatibility  of  Job  and  Other  Roles.  The  third 
and  final  minor  factor  influencing  satisfaction  with  the 
job  is  ".  . . the  compatibility  of  work  requirements  with 
requirements  of  other  roles  [15:95]."  An  individual  will 
select  his  work  group  memberships  to  minimize  the  conflict 
imposed  on  him  by  the  differences  in  demands  of  those  group 
memberships  (15:95).  The  postulate  linking  the  compatibil- 
ity of  work  roles  and  other  roles  with  satisfaction  with 
the  job  is  " . . . the  greater  the  compatibility  of  work 
requirements  with  the  requirements  of  other  roles,  the 
higher  the  level  of  satisfaction  [15:95]."  March  & Simon 
cited  three  subfactors  that  influence  this  postulate.  The 
first  is  that  "...  the  greater  the  congruence  of  work 
time  patterns  with  those  of  other  roles,  the  greater  the 
compatibility  of  job  and  other  roles  [15:97]."  The  second 
and  third  subfactors  influencing  compatibility  of  work 
roles  and  other  roles  had  only  a fair  amount  of  empirical 
data  to  substantiate  them  and  were  presented  as  hypotheses. 
They  are  that  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  work  group  or 
organization,  the  greater  the  compatibility  of  organize-*  • 
tional  roles  and  other  roles  (15:98). 

Perceived  Possibility  of  Intraorganizational 
Transfer.  March  & Simon  developed  a second  major  factor 
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influencing  the  perceived  desirability  of  leaving  the 
organization.  This  factor  is  the  perceived  possibility  of 
intraorganizational  transfer.  A minor  factor  of  the  per- 
ceived possibility  of  intraorganizational  transfer  is  the 
size  of  the  organization.  They  postulated  that  the  "... 
larger  the  organization,  the  greater  the  perceived  possi- 
bility of  intraorganizational  transfer,  and  therefore,  the 
less  the  perceived  desirability  of  leaving  the  organization 
[15:99]." 

Perceived  Ease  of  Movement  from  the  Organization.  The 
second  component  of  the  decision  to  participate  in  an 
organization  is  the  perceived  ease  of  movement  from  the 
organization.  The  perceived  ease  of  movement  from  the 
organization  is  comprised  of  one  major  factor  and  several 
interrelated  minor  factors. 

Number  of  Extraorqanizational  Alternatives  Per- 
ceived. The  major  factor  which  affects  the  perceived  ease 
of  movement  from  the  organization  is  the  number  of  extra- 
organizational  alternatives  perceived.  The  perceived  ease 
of  movement  is  increased  when  the  number  of  positions  or 
jobs  that  the  participant  is  qualified  for  and/or  willing 
to  accept  is  increased  in  the  organizations  visible  to  him. 
Several  minor  factors  influence  the  perceived  number  of 
extraorganizational  alternatives.  The  level  of  business 
activity  is  first.  The  number  of  alternatives  is  directly 


related  to  the  level  of  business  activity.  Studies  have 
supported  the  proposition  that  demand  for  labor  is  a major 
factor  in  voluntary  turnover.  ".  . .in  the  1948-1949 
recession,  the  average  voluntary  separation  in  39  companies 
surveyed,  fell  from  3.5%  per  month  to  1.6%  per  month 
[15:101]."  The  second  minor  factor  influencing  the  per- 
ceived number  of  extraorganizational  alternatives  is  the 
sex  of  the  participant.  Male  workers  have  a higher  turn- 
over rate  than  female  workers  though  "...  some  data  indi- 
cate a close  relationship  between  female  turnover  rates 
and  marriage  [15:101]."  The  third  minor  factor  is  the  age 
of  the  participant.  Younger  workers  perceive  an  ease  of 
movement  not  perceived  by  older  workers  (15:101).  The 
fourth  minor  factor  influencing  the  perceived  number  of 
extraorganizational  alternatives  is  the  social  status  of 
the  participant.  Higher  status  groups  perceive  movement 
to  be  less  difficult  than  do  lower  status  groups  (15:102). 
The  fifth  minor  factor  influencing  the  perceived  availabil- 
ity of  outside  alternatives  is  the  technology  of  the 
economy.  As  technology  increases,  the  perceived  range  of 
jobs  a person  is  employable  in  increases,  which  increases 
turnover  (15:102).  The  sixth  minor  factor  affecting  the 
perceived  availability  of  outside  alternatives  is  the 
specialization  of  the  employee.  Specialization  is  directly 
related  to  length  of  service.  "The  longer  the  length  of 
service  of  the  employee,  the  greater  his  specialization; 
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the  greater  his  specialization,  the  fewer  the  extraorganiza- 
tional  alternatives  perceived  [15:102]." 

The  above  factors,  however,  are  not  the  only  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  turnover  of  personnel.  Visibility  and 
uniqueness  of  the  individuals  and  organizations  are  also 
factors.  The  larger  the  number  of  perceived  extraorganiza- 
tional  alternatives  available,  the  greater  the  probability 
of  turnover.  Visibility  can  be  related  to  an  organization 
or  to  an  individual.  Organizations  gain  prestige  because 
of  their  size,  growth  rate,  or  their  distinguishable  pro- 
duct (15:103).  Geographical  location  has  an  impact  on 
organizational  visibility;  the  greater  the  distance  from 
the  organizations,  the  less  knowledge  an  individual  will 
have  of  the  organization.  In  contrast,  individual  visi- 
bility is  influenced  by  other  factors.  Individual  visi- 
bility is  increased  with  the  greater  heterogeneity  of 
personal  contacts  (15:103).  For  example,  craft  union  mem- 
bers inform  fellow  members  of  possible  positions  during 
off-duty  union  activities.  Therefore,  the  greater  the 
visibility  or  uniqueness  of  the  individual,  the  greater 
the  number  of  extraorganizational  alternatives  perceived. 

The  greater  the  visibility  of  the  individual  and  alternative 
organizations , the  greater  the  propensity  to  search  for 
alternatives  when  job  satisfaction  is  low.  Conversely, 
the  propensity  to  search  will  be  restricted  with  greater 
habituation  to  a particular  job  or  organization  (15:105). 
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Habituation  was  defined  as  the  tendency  of  a behavior 
pattern  to  become  a habit;  habituation  to  a particular  job 
or  organization  is  the  habit  of  performing  a particular  job 
or  working  for  an  organization  so  long  that  the  thought  of 
changing  the  job  or  organization  becomes  remote  (15:105). 

Summary 

In  this  chapter  two  conceptual  models  of  turnover 
havt  been  briefly  examined  to  provide  some  insights  into 
the  various  factors  that  influence  turnover  with  organiza- 
tions. Price,  in  his  model,  conceptualized  turnover  as 
the  interrelationship  of  determinants,  intervening  vari- 
ables, and  correlates.  March  & Simon  provided  a second 
conceptual  model  within  which  the  interrelationships  of  the 
factors  of  turnover  could  be  examined.  In  the  next  chapter, 
these  two  conceptual  models  are  compared,  contrasted,  and 
then  synthesized  to  provide  a broader  conceptual  framework 
within  which  turnover  of  Air  Force  enlisted  maintenance 
personnel  can  be  examined. 


CHAPTER  III 


COMPARISON  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  THE  MODELS 

Comparison  of  the  Models 
In  the  comparison  of  the  two  models  described  in 
Chapter  II,  four  areas  of  similarity  or  differences  were 
noted.  They  are:  (a)  consideration  of  the  environment 
external  to  the  organization,  (b)  emphasis  of  conflict 
resolution,  (c)  emphasis  on  the  individual,  and  (d)  use- 
fulness as  a general  theory  of  turnover. 

Consideration  of  the 
External  Environment 

Both  models  consider  factors  external  to  the 
organization.  Price  used  the  intervening  variable  oppor- 
tunity to  include  the  environment  external  to  the  organiza- 
tion. March  & Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  used  the  level  of 
business  activity  and  technology  of  the  economy  as  deter- 
minants of  the  number  of  extraorganizational  alternatives 
perceived,  which  is  then  used  as  a determinant  of  their 
intervening  variable,  perceived  ease  of  movement  from  the 
organization.  Both  models  are,  therefore,  open-system 
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models  which  are  capable  of  reflecting  change  in  the 
environment  external  to  the  organization. 
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has is  on  Conflict  Resolution 


March  & Simon  emphasized  the  need  of  am  individual 
to  reduce  the  conflict  between  the  job  and  the  individual's 
self-image.  Price,  however,  did  not  include  conflict 
resolution  in  his  model  of  turnover.  Each  participant 
brings  am  "ego-ideal"  or  self-characterization  of  himself 
or  herself  to  the  job.  If  the  organization  and  the  job 
meet  the  needs  of  a participant,  the  lower  his  or  her  con- 
flict level.  The  lower  the  level  of  conflict  experienced 
by  a participamt  in  relation  to  his  job,  the  higher  his 
satisfaction  with  the  job  and  the  organization.  Therefore, 
it  is  desirable  to  include  conflict  resolution  as  a variable 
in  a turnover  model. 

Emphasis  on  the  Individual 

These  two  models  of  turnover  differ  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  factors  that  influence  turnover. 

Price  dealt  with  age,  length  of  service,  skill  level,  and 
level  of  education  in  hio  model  of  turnover  as  correlates 
of  turnover.  March  & Simon  presented  the  same  individual 
factors  but  in  the  context  of  an  individual  environment. 
March  & Simon  also  included  a factor  concerned  with  the 
uniqueness  of  the  individual.  Since  the  decision  to  par- 
ticipate or  withdraw  is  an  individual  decision  made  in  the 
context  of  the  individual's  environment,  the  March  & Simon 
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model  seems  a more  reasonable  and  desirable  approach  to 
turnover . 

Usefulness  as  a General  Theory 

Both  models  of  turnover  have  much  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  explanation  of  the  factors  which  determine  whether 
an  individual  will  withdraw  from  an  organization.  The 
Price  model  is  somewhat  more  limited  than  the  March  & Simon 
model  in  that  Price  limited  his  model  to  those  determinants 
and  intervening  variables  which  have  consistent  support  in 
the  literature.  Many  other  variables  may  well  be  involved 
beyond  those  discussed  and/or  supported  by  past  research. 
Neither  model  takes  into  consideration  all  the  variables 
involved  in  the  decision  to  participate,  such  as  demographic 
factors  and  marital  status,  nor  should  a general  model  neces- 
sarily consider  every  factor.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
factors  to  measure  are  those  variables  related  to  the 
external  environment.  Nearly  all  the  variables  presented 
by  March  & Simon  have  had  extensive  research  conducted  on 
them  over  the  past  twenty  years,  much  of  which  supports 
their  model.  Those  variables  not  supported  by  research,  as 
a rule,  make  intuitive  good  sense.  These  variables  will  be 
included  in  the  synthesized  model  because  they  provide  a 
good  conceptual  framework  of  the  turnover  environment.  The 
March  & Simon  model,  despite  its  limitations,  goes  a long 
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way  in  providing  a general  and  theoretical  model  of  turn- 


Despite  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  modeling 
process,  either  model,  or  a synthesis  of  both,  is  useful 
in  depicting  the  major  factors  in  the  decision  to  partici- 
pate. Managers  at  all  levels  are  constantly  aware  of  the 
costs  of  organizational  turnover.  The  synthesis  of  the 
models  presented  below  will  provide  valuable  insights  into 
the  turnover  process. 


Synthesis  of  the  Models 
Intervening  Variables 

Satisfaction.  March  & Simon  presented  the  perceived 
desirability  of  leaving  the  organization  as  an  intervening 
variable  in  their  model  of  turnover.  The  perceived  desir- 
ability of  leaving  the  organization  intervenes  between 
satisfaction  with  the  job,  the  perceived  possibility  of 
intraorganizational  transfer,  and  the  decision  to  partici- 
pate (turnover).  Price  considered  satisfaction  as  an  inter- 
vening variable  in  his  model  of  turnover.  Satisfaction, 
as  defined  by  Price,  encompasses  satisfaction  with  the 
job  as  well  as  satisfaction  with  the  organization  and  satis- 
faction with  the  individual's  environment.  Satisfaction, 
as  defined  by  Price,  was  considered-  ars-  one  -of  *ther  inter-*  ••• 
vening  variables  in  the  synthesized  model  since  this 
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variable  captures  the  essence  of  overall  satisfaction  dfva 
participant  (see  Figure  4) . 


Opportunity.  March  & Simon  considered  perceived  ease  of 
movement  from  the  organization  as  an  intervening  variable. 

In  the  Price  model,  opportunity  is  an  intervening  vari- 
able. Price's  definition  of  opportunity  encompasses  two  of 
the  concepts  developed  in  the  March  & Simon  model.  They 
are:  the  number  of  extraorganizational  alternatives  per- 
ceived and  the  perceived  ease  of  movement  from  the  organiza- 
tion. Since  the  synthesized  model  deals  with  aggregates, 
opportunity  was  included  in  the  synthesized  model. 

Variables  Influencing  Satisfaction 

The  March  & Simon  model  deals  with  aggregates  of 
variables  acting  together  influencing  the  satisfaction  of 
a participant  with  the  job.  As  defined  for  the  synthe- 
sized model,  satisfaction  is  impacted  by  these  same  aggre- 
gates of  variables.  In  the  Price  model,  many  of  these 
variables  are  termed  determinants,  for  example,  pay,  inte- 
gration, and  upward  mobility.  One  is  a correlate,  educa- 
tion. The  March  & Simon  model  combined  the  variables  pay, 
individual  participation  in  the  job  assignment,  level  of 
employee  education,  rate  of  change  in  status  and/or  income, 
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and  consistency  of  supervisory  practices  with  employee 
independence  into  a single  variable  called  conformity  of 
job  characteristics  to  individual  self-characterization 
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CONFORMITY  CONFLICT 

- Pay 

- Individual  Participation 
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Synthesized  Model 


PROPENSITY  TO  SEARCH  |< — * HABITUATION  TO  A * INDIVIDUAL  FACTORS 

\ PARTICULAR  JOB  OR  Sex 


Fig.  4 — Continued 


(conformity  conflict).  Price's  determinants  pay,  routini- 
zation,  centralization,  upward  mobility,  and  distributive 
justice  are  encompassed  within  the  framework.  In  addition, 
Price’s  correlate,  education,  is  encompassed  within  this 
same  framework.  For  the  purposes  of  the  synthesized  model, 
conformity  of  job  characteristics  to  individual  self- 
characterization (conformity  conflict)  was  considered  a 
determinant  of  satisfaction. 

Three  additional  factors  as  defined  in  the  March  & 
Simon  model  and  the  Price  model  impact  on  the  intervening 
variable  satisfaction.  The  first  of  these  is  predictabil- 
ity of  instrument  relationships.  Predictability  of  instru- 
mental relationships,  as  defined  by  March  & Simon,  contains 
the  concept  of  instrumental  communication , as  defined  by 
Price.  When  combined  with  Price's  formal  communication, 
predictability  of  instrumental  relationships  can  be  retermed 
intraorganizational  communication.  Intraorganizational  com- 
munication was  used  iri  the  synthesized  model. 

The  second  factor  in  the  March  & Simon  model  impact- 
ing on  satisfaction  is  compatibility  of  job  and  other  roles. 
The  March  & Simon  model  considered  three  variables  which  * 
comprise  compatibility  of  job  and  other  roles.  These  are: 
'size  of  the  work  group;  congruence  of  work  time*  pa<tter«i& . ... 
with  those  of  other  roles,  and  size  of  the  organization. 
Price's  determinant  integration  falls  within  this  framework 
as  a factor  of  compatibility  of  job  and  other  roles. 
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Compatibility  of  job  and  other  roles  was  used  as  an  aggre- 
gate factor  and  determinant  of  satisfaction  in  the  synthe- 
sized model. 

The  third  factor  influencing  satisfaction  in  the 
March  & Simon  model  is  the  perceived  possibility  of  intra- 
organizational  transfer.  The  ease  with  which  a participant 
can  transfer  within  the  organization  is  influenced  by  the 
size  of  the  organization.  Price  did  not  address  intra- 
organizational  transfer  possibilities  in  his  model  of  turn- 
over. Because  the  number  of  perceived  intraorganizational 
transfer  possibilities  is  higher  in  an  organization  of 
larger  size,  intuitively,  a participant's  satisfaction 
possibilities  would  be  higher  in  that  organization  and  the 
desirability  of  leaving  would  be  lower. 

Propensity  to  Search 

The  propensity  to  search  is  a trigger  mechanism 
that  operates  whenever  the  satisfaction-dissatisfaction 
balance  is  tipped  in  favor  of  dissatisfaction.  The  level 
of  dissatisfaction  differs  for  each  individual;  however, 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  at  some  level  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, an  individual  will  cease  scanning  and  enter  the 
active  search  to  relieve  his  satisfaction-dissatisfaction 
imbalance.  In  the  March  & Simon  model,  the  propensity  to 
search  is  the  connection  between  satisfaction  and  variables 
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influencing  opportunity.  The  propensity  to  search  was  used 
in  the  synthesized  model. 

Variables  Influencing  Opportunity 

The  variables  influencing  opportunity  are  numerous 
and  most  are  interrelated  with  one  another.  Three  sets 
of  variables  that  were  shown  in  Figure  3 are  included  in 
the  synthesized  model  and  influence  perceived  opportunity. 
The  first  set  of  variables  were  represented  by  the  variable 
the  number  of  organizations  available.  Habituation  to  a 
job  or  organization  serves  as  a link  to  one  of  the  vari- 
ables, age,  in  the  second  set  of  variables  to  a variable 
propensity  to  search  in  the  first  set  of  variables.  Habitu- 
ation was  included  in  the  synthesized  model.  Length  of 
service  is  a variable  in  the  Price  and  March  & Simon  models. 
Because  length  of  service  influences  both  sets  of  variables 
and  habituation,  length  of  service  was  considered  a variable 
and  included  in  the  synthesized  model. 

The  second  set  of  variables  consists  of  personal 
factors  and  two  economic  factors.  The  personal  factors  are 
age,  sex,  social  status,  and  specialization  of  the  employee. 
Price  treated  age,  specialization,  and  social  status  as 
correlates  of  turnover.  March  & Simon  used  these  items  as 
causal  factors  of  turnover  in  their  model.  Since  the 
synthesized  model  considered  variables  in  the  aggregate, 
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sex,  social  status,  specialization,  and  age  of  the  partici- 
pant was  included  in  the  synthesized  model  as  a personal 
factor. 

The  third  set  of  variables  influencing  opportunity 
in  the  synthesized  model  are  the  levels  of  business  activity 
and  the  technology  of  the  economy.  March  & Simon  specifi- 
cally addressed  these  variables  as  factors  which  influence 
the  perceived  opportunity  of  a participant.  Price,  however, 
did  not  include  these  economic  variables  in  his  model.  The 
level  of  business  activity  and  the  technology  of  the  economy 
are  considered  an  economic  variable  influencing  opportunity 
in  the  synthesized  model. 

Figure  4 represents  the  synthesized  model  to  be  used 
in  this  study.  This  synthesized  model  represents  the  major 
concepts  presented  by  Price  and  March  & Simon  and  was 
applied  to  the  turnover  problem  of  enlisted  aircraft  main- 
tenance personnel  in  the  Air  Force. 

Career  Intent  as  a Surrogate  for  Turnover 

Two  separate  studies  by  the  Naval  Health  Research 
Center  have  indicated  that  expressed  career  intent  ".  . .is 
an  excellent  predictor  of  actual  reenlistment  behavior 
[13:205]."  One  study  was  primarily  interested  in  identify- 
ing determinants,  while  the  other  was  interested  in  corre- 
lates. Whether  expressed  career  intent  is  a correlate 
or  determinant  of  reenlistment  has  little  bearing  on  its 
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importance.  Both  studies  indicated  that  expressed  career 
intent  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  predictors  of  reenlist- 
ment behavior  (3:18). 

The  population  involved  in  the  first  study  was 
1,270  first-term  enlisted  personnel  aboard  combat  ships 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets.  These  personnel  were 
administered  a 400-question  survey.  On  the  basis  of  one 
questionnaire  item  reflecting  an  individual's  attitude 
toward  reenlistment,  a relationship  was  shown  between 
expressed  career  intent  and  actual  reenlistment.  The 
responses  available  to  these  surveyed  individuals  on  the 
questionnaire  item  ranged  from  "I  definitely  want  to  get 
out  as  soon  as  possible"  to  "I  definitely  plan  to  make, 
or  have  made,  the  Navy  a career  [13:205]."  Ninety-four 
percent  of  those  expressing  little  or  no  career  intent 
in  their  responses  actually  did  not  reenlist,  while  72  per- 
cent of  those  expressing  career  intent  actually  reenlisted 
(13:205-206) . 

The  second  study  involved  1,572  enlisted  sailors 
with  less  than  two  years  until  completion  of  their  initial 
enlistment.  Of  these,  data  on  actual  reenlistment  rates 
were  available  on  799  personnel.  Of  the  respondents  who 
had  answered  that  they  definitely  intended  to  reenlist, 

100  percent  reenlisted.  Of  those  responding  they  definitely 
would  nor  reenlist,  97  percent  actually  did  not  reenlist. 

Similar  correlation  was  found  for  the  "probably  reenlist" 
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and  "probably  not"  reenlist,  with  percentage  figures  of 
70  percent  and  91  percent,  respectively  (3:19).  On  the 
basis  of  this  information,  the  authors  of  this  study  stated 
that  "...  the  single  best  predictor  of  reenlistment 
behavior  was  the  individual's  stated  intentions  regarding 
reenlistment  [3:18]." 

These  two  studies  strongly  support  the  contention 
that  expressed  career  intent  can  be  considered  a surrogate 
for  turnover.  Assuming  that  enlisted  sailors  and  enlisted 
maintenance  personnel  behave  similarly,  expressed  career 
intent  was  used  as  a predictor  of  turnover  of  enlisted 
maintenance  personnel. 

Research  Implications  and  Hypotheses 

The  preceding  literature  review  identified  the 
major  factors  which  have  been  found  to  affect  turnover  deci- 
sions. The  synthesized  model  indicates  these  major  factors 
and  the  interrelationships. 

The  support  found  in  the  literature  for  expressed 
career  intent  as  an  accurate  predictor  of  turnover  was 
high  enough  that  expressed  career  intent  was  used  as  a sur- 
rogate for  turnover.  Due  to  the  limited  scope  of  this 
research,  expressed  career  intent  was  substituted  for  turn- 
over in  the  application  of  the  synthesized  model  to 
enlisted  aircraft  maintenance  personnel  with  two  to  nine 
years  of  service. 
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The  following  hypotheses  were  used  to  test  the 
synthesized  model  and  should  provide  insight  into  the  prob- 
lem of  enlisted  aircraft  maintenance  personnel  turnover 
rates  to  Air  Force  managers.  The  following  hypotheses  are 
concerned  with  relationship  between  the  determinants  of 
turnover  and  satisfaction  (Objective  1) . 

Hypothesis  1 — As  conformity  conflict  decreases,  the 
level  of  satisfaction  increases. 

Hypothesis  2 — As  intraorganizational  communication 
increases,  the  level  of  satisfaction  increases. 

Hypothesis  3 — As  the  compatibility  of  job  and  other 
roles  increases,  satisfaction  increases. 

The  following  hypotheses  are  concerned  with  the  relation- 
ship between  determinants  of  turnover  and  expressed  career 
intent  (Objective  2). 

Hypothesis  4 — As  conformity  conflict  decreases, 
expressed  career  intent  increases. 

Hypothesis  5 — As  the  intraorganizational  communica- 
tion increases,  expressed  career  intent  increases. 

Hypothesis  6 — As  the  compatibility  of  job  and  other 
roles  increases,  expressed  career  intent  increases. 

The  following  hypothesis  is  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  satisfaction  and  expressed  career  intent  (Objec- 
tive 3)  . 
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Hypothesis  7 — As  satisfaction  increases,  expressed 
career  intent  increases. 

The  following  hypothesis  is  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  opportunity  and  expressed  career  intent  (Objec- 
tive 4)  . 

Hypothesis  8 — As  perceived  opportunity  increases, 
expressed  career  intent  decreases. 

The  following  hypothesis  is  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  satisfaction  and  opportunity  (Objective  5) . 

Hypothesis  9 — As  satisfaction  increases,  perceived 


opportunity  decreases. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

This  chapter  presents  the  research  design  and  meth- 
odology to  be  used  for  this  study.  The  data  gathering  plan 
will  be  presented  first,  followed  by  the  variable  defini- 
tions and  measurement  plans.  The  chapter  concludes  with 
the  data  analysis  plan. 

Data  Gathering  Plan 
Data  Collection  Instrument 

The  data  collection  instrument  used  in  this  study 
was  the  1977  United  States  Air  Force  Quality  of  Air  Force 
Life  Active  Duty  Air  Force  Personnel  Survey  (herea  _er 
referred  to  as  the  1977  AFQOL  survey) . The  text  of  this 
survey  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  A.  The  1977  survey  was 
an  updated  version  of  the  Air  Force  Management  Improvement 
Group  (AFMIG)  survey  conducted  in  1975.  Sixteen  thousand 
questionnaires  were  distributed  to  a random  sample  of  Air 
Force  personnel  and  10,689  questionnaires  were  returned 
(1:46)  . 

The  1975  and  1977  AFMIG  surveys  have  been  exten- 
sively used  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  Air  Force  life. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  165  questions;  the  first 
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19  collected  demographic  information  while  the  remaining 
146  questions  measured  attitudes  toward  various  aspects  of 
Air  Force  life.  It  was  assumed  that  the  instrument  was 
valid  and  reliable  since  previous  studies  have  obtained 
valid  analytical  results  (1;  16) . 

Description  of  the  Population 

The  target  population  for  this  study  consisted  of 
male  Air  Force  enlisted  maintenance  personnel  with  two  to 
nine  years  of  active  duty  and  possessing  AFSCs  of  the  32XXX , 
4 2 XXX , and  43XXX  career  fields.  In  addition  to  excluding 
female  enlisted  personnel,  enlisted  personnel  in  non- 
maintenance fields  not  involved  in  aircraft  maintenance 
were  excluded  because  it  was  assumed  that  these  enlisted 
personnel  might  have  different  opinions  about  the  quality 
of  Air  Force  life  due  to  differing  value  systems  or  the 
uniqueness  of  their  training  or  expertise. 

Description  of  the  Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  234  male  enlisted  aircraft 
maintenance  personnel  with  two  to  nine  years  of  active  duty 
who  responded  to  the  1977  AFQOL  survey.  A data-producing 
sample  of  229  respondents  was  obtained  by  eliminating  all 
respondents  who  failed  to  answer  the  questions  required  for 
this  study.  Of  the  229  respondents,  74  were  from  the  32XXX 
(Avionic  Systems)  career  field;  61  were  from  the  4 2 XXX 
(Aircraft  Systems  Maintenance)  career  field;  and,  94  were 
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from  the  43XXX  (Aircraft  Maintenance)  career  field. 

One  hundred  fifty-one  of  the  respondents  were  married;  the 
remaining  78  were  either  single,  divorced,  separated,  or 
widowers.  Of  the  respondents,  98.3  percent  (n=225)  had  a 
high  school  diploma  or  better.  The  majority  of  the  respon- 
dents (n=118)  normally  worked  a day  shift;  38  worked  swing 
shift;  21  worked  the  graveyard  shift;  and,  52  rotated 
shifts.  With  regard  to  race,  172  of  the  respondents  were 
white;  21  were  black;  and  the  remaining  36  respondents  were 
of  "other"  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Inferences  About  the  Population 

Inferences  about  the  population  can  only  be  made 
for  the  Air  Force  population  represented  by  the  sample. 

That  is,  inferences  can  only  be  made  about  the  Air  Force 
population  of  male  enlisted  aircraft  maintenance  personnel 
with  two  to  nine  years  of  active  duty  and  possessing  AFSCs 
of  32XXX,  42XXX,  and  43XXX  career  fields. 

Variable  Definition  and  Measurement 
Expressed  Career  Intent 

Expressed  career  intent  is  the  dependent  variable 
of  the  synthesized  model  presented  in  Figure  4,  Chapter  III. 
Career  intent,  as  a surrogate  for  turnover,  was  defined  as 
the  stated  intention  of  a respondent  toward  making  the 
Air  Force  a career.  Each  respondent's  expressed  career 
intent  was  measured  by  survey  question  14,  which  read: 
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Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your 
attitude  toward  making  the  Air  Force  a career? 

A five-point  Likert  scale  was  used  for  the  responses, 

ranging  from  1 (definitely  intend  to  make  the  Air  Force  a 

career)  to  5 (definitely  do  not  intend  to  make  the  Air  Force 

a career).  Past  studies  (1;  3;  13)  have  shown  that  the 

career  intent  question  is  a reliable  and  accurate  predictor 

of  turnover. 

Satisfaction 

Satisfaction  as  defined  for  this  study  encompasses 
satisfaction  with  the  job,  satisfaction  with  the  organiza- 
tion, and  satisfaction  with  the  individual's  environment. 
Satisfaction  was  measured  by  the  Hoppock  Job  Satisfaction 
Measure. 

A set  of  four  questions  relating  to  an  individual's 
perception  of  satisfaction,  as  defined  above,  was  used  for 
the  Hoppock  Measure.  Each  question  was  given  equal  weight 
and  a satisfaction  score  was  obtained  by  summing  the 
responses  to  the  following  four  questions  (questions  57,  58, 
59,  and  60) : 

Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  much  of  the 
time  you  feel  satisfied  with  your  job? 

Choose  the  one  of  the  following  statements  which 
best  tells  how  well  you  like  your  job. 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  tells  how  you  feel 
about  changing  your  job? 

Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  you  think  you 
compare  with  other  people? 
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The  responses  of  these  four  questions  are  arrayed  on  a 
seven-point  Likert  scale  with  values  ranging  from  one  to 
seven  and,  therefore,  the  sum  of  the  responses  ranged  from 
four  to  twenty-eight.  The  sequence  of  responses  for  ques- 
tions 57  and  60  was  reversed  and  a correction  was  made 
prior  to  summation  (16:737).  The  Hoppock  Job  Satisfaction 
Measure  has  been  used  widely  and  has  proven  to  be  a valid 
and  reliable  job  satisfaction  measure.  McNichols,  et  al . , 
conducted  a study  of  four  data  bases  involving  over  29,000 
responses  total  from  populations  including  managers  in  a 
large  public  utility  company.  Department  of  Defense  civil 
service  employees  in  all  grades  and  a wide  variety  of  occu- 
pational specialties,  military  personnel  in  all  grades 
through  colonel  and  in  a variety  of  occupational  categories, 
and  military  personnel  in  a strategic  missile  wing.  The 
results  of  the  McNichols,  et  al. . study  indicated  that  the 
Hoppock  Job  Satisfaction  Measure  provided  a meaningful  mea- 
sure of  job  satisfaction  in  terms  of  reliability , construct 
validity,  and  face  validity.  In  addition,  the  Hoppock  Job 
Satisfaction  Measure  performed  consistently  over  a wide 
variety  of  sample  populations  of  divergent  job  categories, 
demographic  groupings,  and  occupational  levels  (16:737- 
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Opportunity 

The  intervening  variable  opportunity  represents 
the  factors  external  to  the  organization  which  contribute 
to  an  individual's  turnover  decision.  For  this  study, 
opportunity  was  defined  as  the  alternative  job  opportunities 
perceived  in  the  environment  and  the  perceived  ease  of  move- 
ment from  the  organization.  Operationally  defined,  oppor- 
tunity is  the  individual's  perception  of  the  availability 
of  alternative  jobs  in  private  industry  with  pay,  benefits, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  comparable  with  those  of  the 
individual's  present  job  and  the  ease  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual can  leave  the  organization.  Opportunity  was  mea- 
sured by  responses  to  the  following  statement  (question  30) : 

If  I left  the  Air  Force  tomorrow,  I think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  a job  in  private  industry  with 
pay,  benefits,  duties,  and  responsibility  comparable 
with  those  of  my  present  job. 

Responses  to  question  30  were  measured  on  a five-point 

Likert  scale  and  were  given  values  from  1 (strongly  agree) 

to  5 (strongly  disagree) . 

Only  one  previous  study  was  located  that  used  ques- 
tion 30  alone  and  determined  the  question  to  be  valid  and 
reliable  (1:83-89).  In  addition,  the  question  asked 
specifically  whether  the  individual  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
the  statement  that  comparable  employment  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  in  private  industry  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  it  was  felt  that  the  question  was  a valid  measure 
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of  an  individual's  perception  of  opportunity  for  alternate 
employment  outside  the  Air  Force.  The  reliability  of  this 
question  and  all  further  questions  described  in  this  study 
from  this  point  on,  unless  indicated  otherwise,  can  only 
be  determined  by  techniques  outside  the  scope  of  this 
study.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  simple,  direct 
questions  will  produce  reliable  data.  Furthermore,  all  the 
questions  used  to  measure  the  variables  that  follow  are  of 
a simple  and  direct  nature  and  the  researchers  assumed  that 
the  data  generated  were  valid  and  reliable  for  this  study. 

Conformity  Conflict 

Conformity  conflict  is  used  as  one  of  the  deter- 
minants of  satisfaction.  Conformity  conflict  is  defined 
an  an  individual's  self-characterization  as  compared  to 
the  characteristics  inherent  in  the  job.  That  is,  how 
well  does  the  characteristics  of  the  job  conform  to  the 
individual's  self-image  or  ego-ideal.  The  determinant 
conformity  conflict  is  an  aggregate  of  the  following  deter- 
minants of  turnover  previously  defined  in  Chapter  II: 

1.  Pay 

2.  Level  of  education 

3.  Promotion 

4.  Individual  participation  in  job  assignment 

5.  Consistency  of  supervisory  practices  with 
employee  independence 
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The  following  four  questions  measured  the  indi- 


vidual's perceived  satisfaction  with  training  and  participa- 
tion in  decision  making  (questions  69,  124,  125,  135): 

My  present  job  makes  good  use  of  my  training  and 
ability 

When  decisions  are  being  made  in  my  organization, 
the  persons  who  will  be  affected  most  are  asked  for 
their  ideas. 

Persons  who  do  not  supervise  others  in  my  organi- 
zation have  an  adequate  amount  of  say  or  influence  on 
what  goes  on. 

Are  you  given  the  freedom  you  need  to  do  your  job 
well? 

The  responses  to  questions  69,  124,  and  125  were  arrayed  on 
a five-point  Likert  scale  and  were  given  values  from  1 
(strongly  disagree)  to  5 (strongly  agree) . The  responses 
to  question  135  were  arrayed  on  a Likert  five- point  scale 
and  were  given  values  from  1 (never)  to  5 (always) . 

The  following  seven  questions  measured  an  indi- 
vidual’s perceived  satisfaction  with  economic  standard, 
economic  security,  leadership/ supervision , equity,  promo- 
tion, personal  growth,  and  health  (questions  21,  23,  88,  137, 
139,  144  and  160): 

To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  ECONOMIC 
STANDARD  aspects  of  your  life? 

To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  aspects  of  your  life? 

To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  LEADERSHIP/ 
SUPERVISION  aspects  of  your  life? 

To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  EQUITY 
aspects  of  your  life? 
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The  Air  Force  promotion  system  is  effective  (i.e., 
the  best  qualified  people  are  generally  selected  for 
promotion) . 

To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  PERSONAL 
GROWTH  aspects  of  your  life? 

To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  HEALTH 
aspects  of  your  life? 

The  above  questions,  with  the  exception  of  the  promotion 
question,  defined  the  capitalized  word  prior  to  asking 
the  questions.  By  defining  the  variable  prior  to  asking 
the  question,  the  chances  of  a respondent  reading  more  into 
the  question  than  is  asked  for  is  reduced.  These  questions 
were  well-defined  and  direct  and  should  produce  valid  data 
for  the  measurement  of  the  defined  variable.  Responses  to 
questions  21,  23,  88,  137,  144,  and  160  were  arrayed  on  a 
seven-point  Likert  scale  and  were  given  values  from  1 
(highly  dissatisfied)  to  7 (highly  satisfied) . The  promo- 
tion question,  139,  was  arrayed  on  a Likert  seven-point 
scale  and  was  given  values  from  1 (strongly  disagree)  to 
7 (strongly  agree) . 

A value  was  then  computed  for  conformity  conflict 
by  adding  the  seven-point  Likert  scale  questions  to  the 
five-point  Likert  scale  question  which  was  converted  to  a 
seven-point  scale,  and  then  dividing  by  11  (the  number  of 
questions  summed) . 


Intraorganizational  Communication 

Intraorganizational  communication  is  defined  as 
both  formal  and  informal  communication  within  an  organiza- 
tion. Operationally  defined,  intraorganizational  communica- 
tion is  communication  received  from  a supervisor  on  how 
to  accomplish  a task  as  well  as  communication  from  top 
levels  of  the  organization  to  the  organization  as  a whole. 
Intraorganizational  communication  was  measured  by  responses 
to  the  following  questions  (questions  117,  120,  126,  127, 
130,  131,  and  132): 

The  Air  Force  does  a good  job  of  keeping  me  informed 
about  what  is  going  on. 

My  supervisor  tries  to  get  my  ideas  before  making 
decisions  that  are  important  to  me. 

Information  is  usually  widely  shared  in  my  organiza- 
tion so  that  those  who  make  the  decisions  will  base 
their  decisions  on  the  best  available  know-how. 

I get  the  information  I need  to  do  my  job  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

My  supervisor  pays  attention  to  what  I have  to  say. 

How  often  do  you  and  your  supervisor  get  together 
to  set  your  personal  performance  objectives? 

How  often  are  you  given  feedback  from  your  super- 
visor about  your  job  performance? 

Responses  to  the  above  questions  were  arrayed  on  a five- 

point  Likert  scale  and  were  given  values  from  1 (strongly 

disagree)  to  5 (strongly  agree) . Questions  131  and  132 

were  given  values  from  1 (never)  to  5 (very  frequently) . 

The  seven  questions  were  summed  and  divided  by  7 to  provide 


am  intraorganizational  communication  value  with  each  ques- 
tion having  equal  weight. 

Compatibility  of  Job  and  Other  Roles 

Compatibility  of  the  job  and  other  roles  was  defined 
as  how  well  the  roles  required  on  the  job  and  the  other 
roles  an  individual  was  required  to  fill  (husband,  father) 
fit  together.  Compatibility  was  also  a function  of  the 
opportunity  an  individual  has  to  participate  in  cohesive 
and  rewarding  groups  both  on  and  off  the  duty.  Compatibil- 
ity of  job  and  other  roles  was  measured  by  responses  to  the 
following  questions  (questions  52,  119,  121,  and  128): 

To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  FREE  TIME 
aspects  of  your  life? 

Persons  in  my  work  group  encourage  each  other  to 
work  as  a team. 

Persons  in  my  work  group  offer  each  other  new  ideas 
for  solving  job- related  problems. 

When  I talk  to  people  in  my  work  group,  they  pay 
attention  to  what  I am  saying. 

The  responses  to  question  52  were  arrayed  on  a Likert  seven- 
point  scale  and  were  given  values  from  1 (highly  dissatis- 
fied) to  7 (highly  satisfied) . The  responses  to  questions 
119,  121,  and  128  were  arrayed  on  a five-point  Likert  scale 
and  each  response  was  given  a value  from  1 (strongly  dis- 
agree) to  5 (strongly  agree) . A compatibility  value  was 
computed  by  multiplying  each  response  value  for  the  five- 
point-scaled  questions  by  1.4,  to  convert  the  value  to  a 


seven-point  scale,  then  summed  with  the  value  for  question 
42,  and  the  total  divided  by  four  to  arrive  at  a compati- 
bility of  job  and  other  roles  value 

Unmeasureable  Variables 

Seven  of  the  variables  in  the  synthesized  model  of 
turnover  (Figure  4)  were  not  measureable  using  the  1977 
AFQOL  survey.  Although  these  variables  could  not  be  mea- 
sured, they  remain  in  the  synthesized  model  to  keep  the 
model  complete.  The  seven  unmeasureable  variables  are: 

1.  Perceived  ease  of  intreorganizational  transfer 

2.  Propensity  to  search 

3.  Number  of  organizations  available 

4.  Level  of  business  activity  and  technology 
of  the  economy 

5.  Habituation  to  a particular  job  or  organization 

6.  Individual  factors 

7.  Visibility  of  the  individual 

Data  Analysis 

Statistical  Method 

The  synthesized  model  (Figure  4)  in  Chapter  III  was 
the  basis  for  the  research  hypotheses  of  this  research  and 
indicated  directional  relationships  between  the  determin- 
ants, intervening  variables,  and  expressed  career  intent. 
When  directional  independent-dependent  relationships  are 
indicated,  regression  analysis  is  an  appropriate  statistical 


technique.  Regression  analysis  measures  the  linear  rela- 
tionship between  independent  and  dependent  variables. 
Regression  analysis  is  more  efficient  and  powerful  than 
nonparametric  statistical  methods  (27:19). 

Path  analysis  provides  smother  method  of  further 
analyzing  directional  linear  relationships.  Path  analysis 
is  a method  of  decomposing  and  interpreting  linear  rela- 
tionships and  may  be  used  to  draw  causal  inferences  among 
a set  of  variables  (9:111;  10:327). 

Regression  analysis  and  path  analysis  were  used 
in  this  research  to  assess  the  direction  and  strength  of  the 
relationships  previously  defined  and  to  assess  the  presumed 
causal  order  of  the  variables.  Both  were  accomplished 
using  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences 
(SPSS),  subprogram  REGRESSION  (20:320-367;  20:383-397).  A 
description  of  each  statistical  technique  follows. 

Simple  Linear  Regression  Analysis.  Regression  analysis  was 
used  to  measure  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  hypothe- 
sized relationships  stated  in  Chapter  III. 

B,  the  Regression  Coefficient.  8,  the  regression 
coefficient  of  the  independent  variable,  is  of  primary  con- 
cern in  testing  the  statistical  significance  of  the  rela- 
tionships among  the  variables  evidenced  by  the  regression 
results.  The  statistical  significance  of  8,  and  therefore 
of  the  regression  analysis,  was  tested  using  the  F statistic 
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at  the  .05  level  of  significance.  The  sign  of  the  8 coeffi- 
cient indicates  the  direction  of  the  relationship  between 
regression  variables.  That  is,  if  the  sign  of  B is  positive, 
a direct  relationship  between  the  dependent  and  independent 
variables  is  indicated.  If  the  sign  of  8 is  negative,  an 
inverse  relationship  is  indicated  (19:32-33,215-217). 

2 

R , the  Coefficient  of  Determination.  If  the  vari- 
able relationships  of  the  regression  analysis  were  shown  to 

be  statistically  significant,  the  coefficient  of  determina- 
2 

tion,  R , was  used  to  test  the  importance  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  dependent  and  independent  variables  iden- 

2 

tified  in  the  research  hypotheses.  The  R value  may  be 

interpreted  " . . .as  the  proportionate  reduction  of  total 

variation  associated  with  the  use  of  the  independent  vari- 

2 

able,  X [19:89]."  That  is,  the  R value  is  that  portion 

of  the  variation  in  the  dependent  variable  Y,  explained  by 

the  independent  variable  X. 

2 

R can  take  on  values  from  zero  to  one.  When 

2 

R =1,  the  independent  variable  X has  accounted  for  all  the 

, 2 
variation  in  the  dependent  variable  Y.  If  R =0 , then  the 

independent  variable  X has  explained  none  of  the  variation 

2 

in  the  dependent  variable  Y.  R is  rarely  found  to  be  zero 

or  one;  rather,  it  is  found  to  be  somewhere  between  these  - 

2 

two  extremes.  The  closer  R is  to  one,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  association  between  X and  Y.  Past  research  on 

I 
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2 

job  satisfaction  has  indicated  the  R values  of  0.10  or 

above  can  be  considered  of  practical  importance  (4;  6;  22; 

23) . Therefore,  the  research  hypotheses  were  considered 

2 

supported  by  the  data  if  the  R value  was  0.10  or  greater. 

Multiple  Linear  Regression.  The  research  hypotheses  postu- 
lated that  job  satisfaction  (or  expressed  career  intent) 
was  dependent  upon  several  independent  variables.  Often 
the  independent  variables  do  not  have  completely  independent 
effects  on  the  dependent  variable.  The  result  of  this  lack 
of  independent  effects,  or  multicollinearity , is  that  the 
variation  explained  by  the  multiple  effects  of  all  the 
independent  variables  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  varia- 
tions explained  by  each  independent  variable  separately. 

To  detect  multicollinearity,  multiple  linear  regression  was 
used.  The  Hoppock  Job  Satisfaction  Measure  and  expressed 
career  intent  were  each  used  as  the  dependent  variable  in 
separate  regression  analyses.  The  independent  variables 
used  in  each  analysis  were  the  testable  determinants:  con- 
formity conflict,  intraorganizational  communication,  and 
compatibility  of  job  and  other  roles. 

Path  Analysis.  Path  analysis  is  a method  of  decomposing 
and  interpreting  linear  relationships  among  a set  of  vari- 
ables by  assuming  that  a weak  causal  order  among  the  vari- 
ables is  known  or  can  be  reasonably  assumed,  and  that  the 
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relationships  among  the  variables  are  causally  closed 
(20:383) . 1 

The  assumption  of  weak  causal  order  postulates  that 
given  a pair  of  variables,  X^  and  X^i  a weak  causal  order 
is  established,  such  that  X2  causes  X^  if  it  is  assumed  or 
known  that  X2  may  affect  X^,  but  X^  cannot  affect  X^.  This 
does  not  necessarily  required  X2  to  be  a cause  of  X^  (20: 
384-385). 

Causal  closure  assumes  that,  given  a bivariate 
covariation  between  X2  and  X^  and  a known  weak  causal  order 
ing,  X2  causes  X^,  the  observed  covariation  between  X^  and 
X2  may  be  due  (1)  solely  to  the  causal  dependence  of  X.^ 
on  X2 , (2)  to  their  mutual  dependence  on  an  outside  vari- 
able (or  variables) , or  (3)  to  the  combination  of  the  pre- 
vious two  (20:385). 

The  basic  assumptions  of  linear  regression  regard- 
ing the  error  terms  are  also  operative  in  path  analysis. 
That  is,  the  error  terms  are  independently  and  normally  dis 
tributed;  they  have  an  expected  value  equal  to  zero;  and  a 
constant  variance  (homoscedasticity)  (19:47).  However, 

^A  detailed  discussion  of  path  analysis  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  study.  It  is  assumed  the  reader  is  con- 
versant with  the  theory  of  regression  analysis;  this  study 
will  concentrate  only  on  the  application  of  regression 
analysis  to  proposed  causal  paths.  An  excellent  introduc- 
tory summary  of  the  concepts  of  path  analysis  can  be  found 
in  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences,  2d  ed., 
Norman  H.  Nie,  et  al. , McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1975 
and  a more  detailed  presentation  in  Causal  Analysis,  David 
R.  Heise,  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1975. 
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path  analysis  is  primarily  a technique  for  working  out 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  first  two  assumptions. 

The  identification  of  causal  structures  does  not 
prove  the  existence  of  causal  relationships;  however,  it 
does  provide  a basis  for  drawing  inferences.  "As  a pattern 
of  interpretation  . . . path  analysis  is  invaluable  in 
making  explicit  the  rationale  for  a set  of  regression  calcu- 
lations [5:7]." 

Path  analysis  uses  both  path  diagrams  and  systems 
of  linear  regression  equations  to  represent  the  system  of 
relationships  among  a set  of  variables  (10:329),  as  in 
Figure  4,  Chapter  III.  In  path  diagrams,  assumptions  about 
the  causal  order  or  direction  of  relationships  between 
independent  and  dependent  variables  are  made  explicit  by 
the  direction  of  the  arrows  between  variables.  The  paths 
between  variables  are  labeled  with  path  coefficients 
(similar  to  regression  coefficients)  (21:62).  According  to 
Duncan,  the  order  of  the  subscripts  of  these  coefficients 
is  significant:  the  first  subscript  represents  the  depen- 
dent variable  and  the  second  subscript  represents  the  vari- 
able whose  direct  effect  on  the  dependent  variable  is  mea- 
sured by  the  path  coefficient  (5:4). 

In  general,  given  n variables  with  an  assumed  weak 
causal  order  such  that  X < . . . < X-  < X,  (where  < means 
"is  caused  by"),  estimation  of  all  path  coefficients  will 
require  (n-1)  regression  solutions,  taking  each  of  the  (n-1) 
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lower  order  variables,  in  succession,  as  the  dependent  vari 
able  and  using  all  of  its  higher-order  variables  as  predic- 
tors (20:386).  Also,  . . although  path  coefficients 
can  be  represented  by  either  the  ordinary  regression  coef- 
ficient or  standardized  betas,  it  is  customary  to  use  the 
beta  values  [20:387]." 

A four-step  procedure  was  used  in  the  path  analysis 
First,  the  derived  variables  were  examined  to  ensure  that 
they  met  the  requirements  of  regression  analysis.  Each  of 
the  variables  indicated  a central  tendency  and  the  sample 
was  large  enough  to  invoke  the  central  limit  theorem. 

Second,  the  path  coefficients  were  calculated  from 
the  residual  variables  in  order  to  assess  the  relevant  sub- 
systems. Since  path  coefficients  are  the  beta  coefficients 
of  a regression  equation,  the  usual  system  for  a regression 
setup  was  used.  The  estimation  of  the  path  coefficient 
required  a series  of  ordinary  least-squares  regressions 
using  one  variable  at  a time  as  the  dependent  variable  and 
all  the  higher  causal  order  variables  as  the  independent 
variables  (20:392).  If  there  is  an  indication  of  a given 
path  being  null,  ordinary  F-tests  for  individual  regression 
coefficients  were  used  to  examine  this  possibility  (20:393) 

The  third  step  identified  the  effects  of  prior 
causal  variables  by  calculating  the  effect  coefficients. 

The  effect  coefficient  is  the  sum  of  the  direct  effect  of 


the  independent  variable  on  the  dependent  variable  plus  any 
indirect  effect  of  the  intervening  variable. 

The  fourth  and  final  step  was  to  construct  a decom- 
position table  for  the  total  variation  between  pairs  of 
variables. 

Hypothesis  Testing 

In  this  section,  each  of  the  research  objectives  and 
their  associated  hypotheses  are  reviewed,  the  independent 
and  dependent  variables  are  identified,  and  the  statistical 
hypotheses  are  introduced.  Each  of  the  null  statistical 
hypotheses  was  tested  at  the  0.05  level  of  significance. 

If  the  null  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  insufficient  evidence  was  available  to  support 

the  hypothesis  in  question.  If  the  null  hypothesis  was 

2 

rejected  and  if  the  associated  R value  was  0.10  or  greater, 
it  was  concluded  the  research  hypothesis  was  supported  by 
the  data. 

Objective  1,  Hypotheses  1 through  3.  Objective  1 and  hypo- 
theses 1 through  3 are  concerned  with  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  relationships  between  the  determinants  of 
turnover  and  satisfaction.  For  these  hypotheses,  the  deter- 
minant is  the  independent  variable  and  job  satisfaction  is 
the  dependent  variable. 
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Hypothesis  1:  The  null  statistical  hypothesis  (HQ) 
of  hypothesis  1 is  that  conformity  conflict  is  directly 
related  to  satisfaction.  That  is: 

V 8 = 0 

H.  : 0 J4  0 

A 

where  B is  the  regression  coefficient. 

Hypothesis  2:  The  null  statistical  hypothesis  (Hq) 
of  hypothesis  2 is  that  intraorganizational  communication 
is  not  directly  related  to  satisfaction.  That  is: 


HA:  6 # 0 


where  B is  the  regression  coefficient. 

Hypothesis  3:  The  null  statistical  hypothesis  (Hq) 
for  hypothesis  3 is  that  compatibility  of  job  and  other 
roles  is  not  directly  related  to  satisfaction.  That  is: 

V 6 ' ° 

«A  8 * ° 

where  B is  the  regression  coefficient. 

Objective  2,  Hypotheses  4 through  6.  Objective  2 and  hypo- 
theses 4 through  6 are  concerned  with  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  relationship  between  the  determinants  of 
turnover  .and  expressed  career  intent.  For  these  hypotheses. 
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the  independent  variable  is  the  determinant  and  the  depen- 
dent variable  is  expressed  career  intent. 


Hypothesis  4:  The  null  statistical  hypothesis  (HQ) 
for  hypothesis  4 is  that  conformity  conflict  is  directly 
related  to  career  intent.  That  is: 


Hq:  S = 0 
Ha:  MO 

where  S is  the  regression  coefficient. 

Hypothesis  5:  The  null  statistical  hypothesis  (Hq) 
of  hypothesis  5 is  that  intraorganizational  communication 
is  not  directly  related  to  expressec  career  intent.  That 
is : 


8 = 0 
B # 0 


where  6 is  the  regression  coefficient. 

Hypothesis  6:  The  null  statistical  hypothesis  (Hq) 
for  hypothesis  6 is  that  compatibility  of  job  and  other 
roles  is  not  directly  related  to  expressed  career  intent. 
That  is: 


Hq  : 8 = 0 
Ha:  B # 0 

where  8 is  the  regression  coefficient. 
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Objective  3 and  Hypothesis  7.  Objective  3 and  hypothesis  7 
are  concerned  with  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  relation- 
ship between  satisfaction  and  expressed  career  intent.  For 
this  hypothesis,  satisfaction  is  the  independent  variable 
and  expressed  career  intent  is  the  dependent  variable. 

Hypothesis  7:  The  null  statistical  hypothesis  (Hq) 
for  hypothesis  7 is  that  satisfaction  is  not  directly 
related  to  expressed  intent.  That  is: 

Hq:  8 = 0 
Hft:  6 5*  0 

where  6 is  the  regression  coefficient. 

Objective  4 and  Hypothesis  3.  Objective  4 and  hypothesis  8 
are  concerned  with  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  relation- 
ship between  opportunity  and  expressed  intent.  For  this 
hypothesis,  the  independent  variable  is  opportunity  and  the 
dependent  variable  is  expressed  career  intent. 

Hypothesis  8:  The  null  statistical  hypothesis  (Hq) 
for  hypothesis  8 is  that  opportunity  is  directly  related  to 
expressed  career  intent.  That  is: 

Hq  : 8 = 0 
Ha:  8 * 0 


where  8 is  the  regression  coefficient. 


Objective  5 and  Hypothesis  9.  Objective  5 and  hypothesis  9 
are  concerned  with  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  relation- 
ship  between  satisfaction  and  perceived  opportunity.  For 
this  hypothesis,  satisfaction  is  the  independent  variable 
and  opportunity  is  the  dependent  variable. 

Hypothesis  9:  The  null  statistical  hypothesis  (Hq) 
for  hypothesis  9 is  that  satisfaction  is  directly  related 
to  perceived  opportunity.  That  is: 


V 6 

V 6 


where  B is  the  regression  coefficient. 


Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  based  on  the 
literature  review,  survey  data,  and  statistical  method 
employed  for  the  analysis. 


1.  The  data-producing  instrument  is  valid  and 


reliable . 


2 .  The  questions  used  for  variable  measurement 


are  valid  and  reliable. 


3.  The  use  of  parametric  statistical  methods  on 
certain  ordinal  level  data  is  an  acceptable  analytical  pro- 
cedure  (7:52-56). 


4.  The  variables  being  tested  were  normally  dis- 


tributed. 


5.  The  respondents  answered  the  questions  honestly 
and  their  responses  reflect  their  true  opinions. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  the  research  design  and 
methodology  used  in  this  study.  The  data  gathering  plan 
was  presented  and  discussed  the  data  collection  instrument 
and  described  the  target  population  and  sample.  Next,  the 
variables  used  in  this  study  and  the  specific  questions 
used  in  variable  measurement  were  defined.  The  data  analy- 
sis plan  was  then  presented  which  included  a discussion  of 
simple  and  multiple  regression  analysis  and  path  analysis. 
Finally,  the  hypotheses  to  be  tested  and  the  assumptions 
of  this  study  were  presented.  The  next  chapter  will 
present  the  results  of  the  data  analysis. 
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CHAPTER  V 

RESULTS  AND  ANALYSES 

Introduction 

The  synthesized  model  of  turnover  developed  in 
Chapter  III  defined  the  relationships  between  the  determin- 
ants of  turnover,  satisfaction,  opportunity,  and  expressed 
career  intent.  This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the 
data  analysis  in  terms  of  the  research  objectives  in 
Chapter  I and  the  postulated  hypotheses  in  Chapter  III. 

First,  simple  linear  regression  results  pertinent 
to  the  research  objectives  are  presented  with  a brief 
explanation.  Each  research  objective  is  restated,  then  the 
regression  results  pertinent  to  the  objectives  are  pre- 
sented with  a brief  explanation.  Second,  the  multiple 
regression  results  are  presented  with  satisfaction  and  then 
expressed  career  intent  as  the  dependent  variable.  Third, 
multicollinearity  was  assessed  when  the  results  of  the 
simple  and  multiple  regression  results  are  compared. 

Fourth,  the  results  of  the  bivariate  correlations  are  pre- 
sented. Fifth,  the  path  analysis  results  are  presented  to 
reflect  the  presumed  causal  ordering  of  the  determinants, 
intervening  variables,  and  expressed  career  intent. 

Finally,  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  variables  of 
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' the  synthesized  model  and  the  demographic  variables  are 

i 

presented. 

Simple  Linear  Regression 

r 

L Simple  linear  regression  was  used  to  measure  the 

direction  and  strength  of  the  variables  in  each  of  the 
hypotheses. 

Determinants  of  Turnover  •» 

Satisfaction  Objective 

The  first  objective  was  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  the  determinants  of  turnover  and  satisfaction. 
Hypotheses  1 through  3 were  formulated  to  obtain  the  first 
objective.  Each  hypothesis  was  evaluated  using  simple 
linear  regression. 

Regression  Results.  The  results  of  the  regression  analyses 

\ ' . 

are  summarized  in  Table  1.  in  the  following  paragraphs, 

each  hypothesis  pertinent  to  the  first  objective  is  restated 
i and  the  data  analysis  explained. 

• 

Hypothesis  Testing.  The  first  hypothesis — as  conformity 
conflict  decreases,  the  level  of  satisfaction  increases — 
was  supported  by  the  data.  The  relationship  between  con- 
formity conflict  and  satisfaction  was  statistically  signifi- 
2 

cant  and  the  R value  (.30711)  surpassed  the  criterion  of 
0.10,  as  stated  in  Chapter  IV.  The  negative  regression 
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TABLE  1 
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REGRESSION 

THE 

TABLE  1 

RESULTS  WITH  SATISFACTION  AS 
DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

Determinant 

6* 

R2 

Conformity  Conflict 

-2.70567 

.30711 

Compatibility  of  job 
and  Other  Roles 

1.70022 

.14530 

Intraorganizational 

Communication 

2.29359 

.13745 

*p  < .05. 

coefficient  (S  = -2.70567)  supported  the  hypothesized 
indirect  relationship. 

The  second  hypothesis — as  intraorganizational  com- 
munication increases,  the  level  of  satisfaction  increases — 
was  supported  by  the  data.  The  relationship  between  intra- 
organizational communication  and  satisfaction  was  statis- 

2 

tically  significant  and  the  R value  (.13745)  surpassed  the 
criterion  of  0.10.  The  positive  regression  coefficient 
(6  = 2.9359)  supported  the  hypothesized  direct  relationship. 

The  third  hypothesis — as  the  compatibility  of  job 
and  other  roles  increases,  satisfaction  increases — was 
supported  by  the  data.  The  relationship  between  the  com- 
patibility of  job  and  other  roles  and  satisfaction  was  sta- 

. . 2 
tistically  significant  and  the  R value  (.14530)  surpassed 

the  criterion  of  0.10.  The  positive  regression  coefficient 

(6  * 1.70022)  supported  the  hypothesized  direct  relationship. 
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Determinants  of  Turnover  Expressed 
Career  Intent  Objectives 

The  second  objective  was  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  the  determinants  of  turnover  and  expressed 
career  intent.  Hypotheses  4 through  6 below  were  formu- 
lated to  obtain  the  second  objective. 

Regression  Results.  The  results  of  the  regression  analysis 
are  summarized  in  Table  2 . 


TABLE  2 


REGRESSION  RESULTS 
AS  THE 

WITH  EXPRESSED  CAREER 
DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

INTENT 

Determinant 

S* 

R2 

Conformity  Conflict 

-.52231 

.13523 

Compatibility  of  Job 
and  Other  Roles 

.30720 

.05605 

Intraorganizational 

Communication 

.35299 

.03847 

*p  < .05. 


Hypothesis  Testing.  The  fourth  hypothesis — as  conformity 

conflict  decreases,  expressed  career  intent  increases — was 

supported  by  the  data.  The  relationship  between  conformity 

conflict  and  expressed  career  intent  was  statistically  sig- 

2 

nificant  and  the  R value  (.13523)  surpassed  the  criterion 
of  0.10.  The  negative  regression  coefficient  (B  = -.52251) 
supported  the  hypothesized  indirect  relationship. 
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The  fifth  hypothesis— as  intraorganizational  com- 
munication increases,  expressed  career  intent  increases — 
was  not  supported  by  the  data.  Although  the  relationship 

between  intraorganizational  communication  and  expressed 

2 

career  intent  was  statistically  significant,  the  R value 

2 

fell  below  the  established  criterion  of  0.10  (R  = .03847). 

Thus,  while  the  association  between  intraorganizational 

communication  and  expressed  career  intent  was  greater  than 

a chance  occurrence,  the  relationship  was  not  strong  enough 

to  support  the  hypothesis. 

The  sixth  hypothesis — as  the  compatibility  of  the 

job  and  other  roles  increases,  expressed  career  intent 

increases — was  not  supported  by  the  data.  The  relationship 

between  compatibility  of  job  and  other  roles  and  expressed 

career  intent  was  statistically  significant;  however,  the 
2 

R value  fell  below  the  established  criterion  of  0.10 
2 

(R  = .05605) . The  association  was  greater  than  a chance 
occurrence,  but  the  relationship  was  not  strong  enough  to 
support  the  hypothesis. 

Satisfaction  ■»  Expressed  Career 
Intent  Objective 

The  third  objective  was  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  satisfaction  and  expressed  career  intent. 
Hypothesis  7 was  formulated  to  test  this  objective.  The 
hypothesis  was  evaluated  using  simple  linear  regression. 
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Regression  Results.  The  seventh  hypothesis — as  satisfaction 

increases,  expressed  career  intent  increases — was  supported 

by  the  data.  The  relationship  between  satisfaction  and 

expressed  career  intent  was  statistically  significant  and 
2 

the  R value  (.29261)  surpassed  the  criterion  of  0.10.  The 
positive  regression  coefficient  (6  = .15736)  supported  the 
hypothesized  direct  relationship. 

Perceived  Opportunity  -*•  Expressed 
Career  Intent  Objective 

The  fourth  objective  was  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  perceived  opportunity  and  expressed  career 
intent.  Hypothesis  8 was  formulated  to  test  this  objective. 
The  hypothesis  was  evaluated  using  simple  linear  regression. 

Regression  Results.  The  eighth  hypothesis — as  perceived 
opportunity  increases,  expressed  career  intent  decreases — 
was  supported  by  the  data.  The  relationship  between  per- 
ceived opportunity  and  expressed  career  intent  was  statis- 

2 

tically  significant  and  the  R value  (.11831)  surpassed  the 
criterion  of  0.10.  The  negative  regression  coefficient 
(8  = -.38826)  supported  the  hypothesized  indirect  relation- 
ship. 

Satisfaction  Perceived 
Opportunity  Objective 

The  fifth  and  last  objective  was  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  satisfaction  and  perceived  opportunity. 


Hypothesis  9 was  formulated  to  test  this  objective.  The 
hypothesis  was  evaluated  using  simple  linear  regression. 


Regression  Results.  The  ninth  hypothesis — as  satisfaction 
increases , perceived  opportunity  decreases — was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  data.  The  relationship  between  satisfaction 

and  perceived  opportunity  was  statistically  significant; 

2 

however,  the  R value  was  below  the  established  criterion 
2 

of  0.10  (R  = .02810).  The  association  was  greater  than  a 
chance  occurrence,  but  the  relationship  was  not  strong 
enough  to  support  the  hypothesis. 

Summary  of  Simple  Linear 
Regression  Results 

The  results  of  the  simple  linear  regression 

analysis  supports  the  relationships  of  the  hypotheses  postu- 

2 

lated  in  Chapter  IV.  However,  the  computed  R values  of 
hypotheses  5,  6,  and  9 did  not  attain  the  established 
criterion  of  0.10.  The  associations  were  greater  than 
chance  occurrences,  but  the  relationships  were  not  power- 
ful enough  to  support  the  stated  hypotheses. 

Multiple  Linear  Regression 
Table  3 presents  the  results  of  the  multiple  linear 
regression  with  satisfaction  as  the  dependent  variable. 
Conformity  conflict  was  the  most  powerful  independent  vari- 
able and  intraorganizational  communication  was  the  weakest 
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TABLE  3 


MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  WITH  SATISFACTION 
AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 


Determinants  with  Satisfaction  as  the 

Dependent  Variable 

Determinants 

R2 

AR2 

Conformity  Conflict 

.30711 

.30711 

Compatibility  of  Job 
and  Other  Roles 

.32146 

.01435 

Intraorganizational 

Communication 

.32189 

.00043 

variable.  The  relative  strength  of  each  variable  was  con- 
sistent with  the  simple  linear  regression  results  presented 
in  Table  1.  Table  4 presents  the  results  with  expressed 
career  intent  as  the  dependent  variable.  Likewise,  the 
relative  strength  of  conformity  conflict  is  consistent  with 
the  results  presented  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3. 

Multicollinearity 

As  stated  in  Chapter  IV,  multiple  linear  regression 
(MLR)  was  used  to  evaluate  the  possibility  of  multicol- 
linearity. A priori,  multicollinearity  between  the  inde- 
pendent variables  used  was  expected  since  intraorganiza- 
tional  communication  and  compatibility  of  job  and  other 
roles  should  have  an  inverse  relationship  with  conformity 
conflict.  Multicollinearity  is  indicated  when  the  MLR 
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TABLE  4 


MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  WITH  EXPRESSED 
CAREER  INTENT  AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 


Determinants  with  Expressed  Career 

Intent  as  the  Dependent  Variable 

Determinants 

R2 

AR2 

Conformity  Conflict 

.13523 

.13523 

Compatibility  of  Job 
and  Other  Roles 

.13893 

.00369 

Intraorganizational 

Communication 

.14477 

.00584 

results  in  Table  3,  with  satisfaction  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able, is  compared  with  the  simple  linear  regression  (SLR) 

results  in  Table  1.  The  total  variation  explained  by  the 
2 

MLR  (R  = .32189),  with  the  three  independent  variables, 

2 

was  less  than  the  variation  explained  by  the  SLR  (ER  = 
.58986) . 

Also,  multicollinearity  is  indicated  when  the  MLR 

results  in  Table  4 are  compared  with  the  SLR  results  in 

Table  2 with  expressed  career  intent  as  the  dependent 

variable.  The  total  variation  explained  by  the  MLR 
2 

(R  = .14477)  was  less  than  the  variation  explained  by  the 
2 

SLR  (ER  = .22975)  with  the  same  three  testable  indepen- 
dent variables. 
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Bivariate  Correlation  Results 


The  Pearson  Product-Moment  correlations  between 
the  variables  of  the  synthesized  model  are  shown  in  Table  5. 
The  correlations  of  the  variables  are  statistically  signifi- 
cant (p  < . 01)  . 

The  bivariate  correlations  between  the  variables 
of  the  synthesized  model  support  the  research  objective  and 
the  postulated  hypotheses  presented  in  Chapter  III.  Also, 
these  correlations  indicate  multicollinearity  as  shown  in 
the  multiple  linear  regression  results  presented  in  Table  3 
and  Table  4 . 

Path  Analysis  Results 

The  presumed  causal  order  of  the  variables  of  the 
synthesized  model,  as  presented  in  Figure  5,  were  tested 
using  Path  Analysis.  Figure  6 assessed  the  relative  impact 
of  the  independent  variables  on  the  dependent  variable, 
career  intent,  with  satisfaction  as  the  intervening  (pre- 
sumed) variable.  In  contrast,  Figure  7 assessed  the  rela- 
tive impact  of  the  independent  variables  on  the  dependent 
variable,  career  intent,  with  opportunity  as  the  presumed 
intervening  variable. 

The  various  path  coefficients  for  the  presumed 
model  tested  are  the  coefficients  of  the  diagrams  (Figures 
6 and  7) . The  effect  coefficients  are  presented  in  Table  6 
with  satisfaction  as  the  presumed  intervening  variable. 
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TABLE  6 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  SYNTHESIZED  MODEL  VARIABLES  ON 
EXPRESSED  CAREER  INTENT  WITH  SATISFACTION 
AS  THE  INTERVENING  VARIABLE 


Effects 

Variable 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Causal 

Satisfaction 

.54094 

- 

.54094 

Conformity  Conflict 

-.36774 

-.27021 

-.63796 

Compatibility  of  Job 
and  Other  Roles 

.23675 

.07890 

.31565 

Intraorganizational 

Communication 

.19614 

-.01537 

.18076 

Table  7 reflects  the  effect  coefficients  when  opportunity  is 

the  presumed  intervening  variable. 

The  data  in  Figure  7 indicate  that  one  of  the  paths 

was  not  significant.  According  to  Bluedorn  (2)  , a path  is 

not  significant  if  the  path  coefficient  has  an  absolute 

value  of  less  than  .09  (2:109).  The  path  from  intraorgani- 

zational  communication  to  opportunity  is  not  significant, 

with  a path  coefficient  of  .06742.  When  opportunity  was 

the  intervening  variable  between  the  three  independent  vari- 

2 

ables  and  expressed  career  intent,  19.933  (R  = .19933) 

percent  of  the  variation  was  explained.  Also,  the  three 

2 

independent  variables  explain  10.957  (R  = .10957)  percent 


of  the  variation  with  opportunity  as  the  dependent  variable. 


TABLE  7 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  SYNTHESIZED  MODEL  VARIABLES  ON 
EXPRESSED  CAREER  INTENT  WITH  OPPORTUNITY 
AS  THE  INTERVENING  VARIABLE 


Effects 


Variable 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Causal 

Opportunity 

-.34396 

- 

-.34396 

Conformity  Conflict 

-.36774 

-.09482 

-.46256 

Compatibility  of  Job 
and  Other  Roles 

.23675 

.05138 

.18537 

Intraorganizational 

Communication 

.19614 

-.02318 

.17295 

Likewise,  the  data 

in  Figure  6 

indicate  that 

the 

same  path  was  not  significant  when  satisfaction  was  the 

intervening  variable.  The  path  from  intraorganizational 

communication  through  satisfaction  to  expressed  career 

intent  was  insignificant  with  a path  coefficient  of  -.02843. 

However,  the  three  independent  variables  explained  32.189 
2 

(R  = .32189)  of  the  variation  in  satisfaction.  In  addi- 
tion, the  three  independent  variables  explained  30.369 
2 

(R  * .30369)  percent  of  the  variation  in  expressed  career 
intent  with  satisfaction  as  the  intervening  variable. 

Figure  6 and  Figure  7 indicated  that  the  path  from 
intraorganizational  communication  to  expressed  career 
intent  was  not  significant  when  either  satisfaction  or 
opportunity  were  the  presumed  intervening  variables.  Hence, 


intraorganizational  communication  was  regressed  as  a single 
variable  on  expressed  career  intent,  with  satisfaction  and 
then  opportunity  as  the  intervening  variable.  When  intra- 
organizational communication  was  regressed  with  satisfac- 
tion as  the  intervening  variable,  the  path  coefficient  of 
.00512  was  not  significant.  However,  when  intraorganiza- 
tional communication  was  regressed  on  expressed  career 
intent,  with  opportunity  as  the  intervening  variable,  the 
path  coefficient  of  .13605  was  significant.  Therefore, 
these  results  indicated  that  intraorganizational  communica- 
tion functions  as  an  independent  variable  of  expressed 
career  intent  with  opportunity  as  the  intervening  variable. 

Satisfaction  and  opportunity  are  shown  as  inter- 
vening variables  in  Figure  5 . . When  both  intervening  vari- 

2 

ables  are  used,  36.247  (R  = .36247)  percent  of  the  vari- 
ation of  expressed  career  intent  was  explained.  The  path 
coefficients  for  Figure  5 are  presented  in  Table  8. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analyses,  three 
alternate  models  of  expressed  career  intent-opportunity- 
satisfaction  were  developed  and  subjected  to  path  analysis. 
Figure  8 illustrates  the  three  models.  Model  1 has  the 
greatest  amount  of  total  causal  effect.  Model  3 reflects 
the  mirror  image  of  Model  1.  Therefore,  the  results 
reflect  that  opportunity  functions  as  an  intervening 
variable  between  satisfaction  and  expressed  career  intent. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Direct  Effect  .54094 
Indirect  Effect  (-.26061  X -.34396)  .08964 
Total  Effect  .63058 

a.  Model  1 


Direct  Effect  -.34396 
Indirect  Effect  (-.26061  X .54094)  -.14097 
Total  Effect  -.48493 


b.  Model  2 


Fig.  8.  Path  Analysis  of  Satisfaction-Opportunity- 
Expressed  Career  Intent  Relationships 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Direct  Effect  .54094 
Indirect  Effect  (-.02091  X -.16743)  . 00351 
Total  Effect  .54445 


c.  Model  3 


Fig.  8 — Continued 
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When  the  path  coefficients  of  intraorganizational 
communication  in  Figure  6 and  Figure  7 are  compared,  the 


path  coefficients  have  greater  strength  with  opportunity  as 
the  intervening  variable  between  intraorganizational  com- 
munication and  expressed  career  intent. 

Since  the  simple  linear  regression  analysis  indi- 
cated that  conformity  conflict  had  a relationship  to  both 
satisfaction  and  expressed  career  intent,  path  analysis 
was  used  to  determine  if  satisfaction  was  an  intervening 
variable  between  conformity  conflict  and  expressed  career 
intent.  The  data  in  Table  6 indicates  that  conformity  con- 
flict had  the  greatest  total  causal  effect  when  satisfac- 
tion was  an  intervening  variable. 

Summary  of  Path  Analysis 

Taken  collectively,  the  analyses  confirm  that 
opportunity  functions  as  an  intervening  variable  between 
satisfaction  and  expressed  career  intent.  Also,  it  was 
confirmed  that  satisfaction  functions  as  an  intervening 
variable  between  conformity  conflict  and  expressed  career 
intent.  However,  intraorganizational  communication  func- 
tions as  an  independent  variable  related  to  opportunity 
instead  of  satisfaction.  As  a result  of  the  preceding 
analyses,  a revised  causal  model  is  presented  in  Chapter  VI. 
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Demographic  Results 


Five  demographic  variables  were  evaluated  using 
the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS) , 
subprogram  T-TEST  (19.267-275) . The  five  demographic 
variables  used  were  career  fields,  marital  status,  race, 
career  military  father,  and  shift  work.  The  goal  of  the 
t-test  analysis  was  to  determine  if  the  difference  between 
the  group  means  was  statistically  significant  with  a one- 
tailed  test.  The  null  hypothesis  for  the  demographic 
variables  was: 


The  alternate  statistical  hypothesis  was: 

V W1  * ^2 

A 0.05  significance  level  (a  = 0.05)  was  used  to  test  the 
null  statistical  hypothesis.  Thus,  we  would  accept  a 5 
percent  chance  of  making  a Type  I error  (rejecting  Hq  when 
in  fact  it  was  true) . The  five  demographic  variables  were 
compared  to  the  variables  of  the  synthesized  model. 

Career  Fields.  Table  9 reflects  the  comparison  of  the 
variables  of  the  synthesized  model  and  career  fields  32XXX, 
4 2 XXX , and  43XXX.  The  t-test  values  indicated  that  there 
was  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the 
three  career  fields  for  the  variables  satisfaction, 
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TABLE  9 


T-TEST  COMPARISONS  OF  THE  SYNTHESIZED  MODEL 
VARIABLES  FOR  CAREER  FIELDS 
(32XXX:  n=7 4 ; 42XXX:  n=61;  43XXX:  n=94) 


Career 


Variable 

Fields 

Mean 

s .d. 

32XXX 

4 2XXX 

Expressed 

32XXX 

2.6622 

1.162 

_ _ 

Career 

42XXX 

3.1803 

1.285 

.008 

Intent 

43XXX 

3.0851 

1.373 

.018 

n.  s . 

Satisfaction 

32XXX 

42XXX 

43XXX 

16.2568 

17.4754 

17.1702 

4.138 

4.482 

4.664 

n.  s. 

n.  s . 

n.  s . 

Opportunity 

32XXX 

42XXX 

43XXX 

3.7162 

3.3607 

3.4362 

1.117 

1.155 

1.160 

.036 
n.  s . 

n.  s. 

Conformity 

Conflict 

32XXX 

4 2XXX 
43XXX 

4.5882 

4.0981 

4.2263 

0.854 

0.872 

0.940 

.001 

.006 

n.  s . 

Intraorganizational 

Communication 

32XXX 

42XXX 

43XXX 

2.7355 

2.8595 

2.7675 

0.717 

0.715 

0.731 

n.  s . 

n.  s . 

n.  s . 

Compatibility  of  Job 
and  Other  Roles 

32XXX 

42XXX 

43XXX 

4.5081 

4.6926 

4.5654 

0.943 

1.038 

1.022 

n.  s . 

n.  s . 

n.  s . 

intraorganizational  communication , and  compatibility  of 

! 

job  and  otht  roles.  The  32XXX  career  field  means  were 
significantly  lower  for  expressed  career  intent  and 
signif icantly  higher  for  conformity  conflict  when  compared 
to  the  42XXX  and  43XXX  career  fields.  Also,  the  32XXX 

career  field  perceived  a significantly  higher  opportunity  . | 

when  compared  to  the  42XXX  career  field.  There  were  no 

significant  differences  for  any  of  the  variables  between  / 

the  42XXX  and  43XXX^Career  fields. 

Marital  Status.  Table  10  reflects  the  comparisons  of  the 
variables  of  the  synthesized  model  between  married  and 
unmarried  Air  Force  members.  The  t-test  results  indicate 
that  married  members  perceived  a significantly  higher  level 
of  expressed  career  intent  and  satisfaction  than  unmarried 
members. 


Race.  Table  11  reflects  the  comparison  of  the  member's 
race  and  the  variables  of  the  synthesized  model.  There  were 
no  significant  differences  between  the  races  for  the  vari- 
ables expressed  career  intent,  opportunity,  and  intraorgani- 
zational communication.  The  t-test  results  indicated  that 
"Black"  members  perceived  a significantly  lower  level  of 
conformity  conflict  and  a higher  level  of  compatibility  of 
job  and  other  roles  than  the  other  two  groups.  "Other" 


minority  members  perceived  a significantly  lower  level  of 
satisfaction  than  "White"  members. 
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TABLE  11 


T-TEST  COMPARISONS  OF  THE  SYNTHESIZED  MODEL 
VARIABLES  FOR  RACE 

(White:  n=172;  Black:  n=21;  Other:  n=36) 


Variable 

Career 

Field 

Mean 

Std. 

Dev. 

Race 

Black 

Other 

Expressed 

Black 

2.8571 

1.236 

_ 

Career 

Other 

2.8056 

1.451 

n.  s 

- 

Intent 

White 

3.0233 

1.275 

n.  s. 

n.s. 

Satisfaction 

Black 

17.0000 

3.674 

Other 

15.6944 

5.132 

n.  s . 

- 

White 

17.2151 

4.376 

n.s. 

.034 

Opportunity 

Black 

3.4762 

0.873 

_ 

Other 

3.6111 

1.178 

n.s. 

- 

White 

3.4884 

1.177 

n.s. 

n.s. 

Conformity 

Black 

3.7758 

0.647 

• 

Other 

4.4061 

0.981 

.006 

- 

White 

4.3539 

0.910 

.003 

n.s. 

Intraorganizational 

Black 

2.9728 

0.637 

— 

Communication 

Other 

2.8730 

0.746 

n.s. 

- 

White 

2.7392 

0.724 

n.s. 

n.s. 

Compatibility  of  Job 

Black 

5.0405 

0.739 

- 

- 

and  Other  Roles 

Other 

4.5569 

1.140 

.044 

- 

White 

4.5297 

0.987 

.012 

n.s. 
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Father's  Military  Status.  Table  12  reflects  the  comparison 
of  members  whose  fathers  were  career  military  members  with 
those  whose  fathers  were  not  career  military  members. 

Members  whose  fathers  were  (or  are)  career  military  members 
have  a significantly  higher  career  intent  than  those  members 
whose  fathers  were  not  career  military  members.  All  other 
variables  of  the  synthesized  model  did  not  indicate  a sig- 
nificant difference  between  groups. 

1 Shift  Work.  Table  13  reflects  the  comparison  of  the  vari- 

ables of  the  synthesized  model  and  the  shift  the  members 
normally  worked.  Variables  conformity  conflict  and  com- 
patibility of  job  and  other  roles  were  not  significant. 

Members  that  rotated  shifts  perceived  a significantly 

i 

higher  level  of  opportunity  and  a lower  level  of  intra- 
organization communication  than  did  the  members  that  worked 

day  shift.  Members  that  worked  graveyard  shift  perceived  a 

* f 

significantly  lower  level  of  expressed  career  intent  and 
satisfaction  than  members  that  rotated  shifts.  Members 
that  worked  graveyard  shift  had  a significantly  lower  level 
of  expressed  career  intent  than  day  shift  workers. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

Chapter  V presented  the  results  of  the  data  analy- 
sis performed  to  test  the  research  hypotheses  and  the  pre- 
sumed causal  order  of  the  variables.  The  results  of  the 
data  analysis  are  relatively  strong,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  data  collection  instrument.  The  data  collection 
instrument  was  not  specifically  designed  to  test  the  vari- 
ables investigated  in  this  study.  However,  the  researchers 
felt  that  this  data  base  could  be  used  to  investigate  and 
at  least  partially  test  the  theoretical  turnover  model 
developed  in  Chapter  III.  The  data  base  contained  a 
reasonable  sample  of  the  target  population  and  was  the 
most  recent  data  base  available.  Therefore,  the  data  base 
was  used  to  test  the  model  of  turnover  and  for  possibly 
providing  relevant  information  to  Air  Force  managers  on 
turnover  of  enlisted  aircraft  maintenance  personnel. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  implications  of  the 
results  of  Chapter  V.  First,  the  results  of  the  analyses 
are  discussed  and  related  to  the  proposed  turnover  model. 
Second,  conclusions,  including  a revised  turnover  model, 
will  be  presented  based  on  the  statistical  analyses  of 


Chapter  V and  the  related  discussion  in  this  chapter.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  recommendations  for  further  research 
in  this  area  of  turnover. 


Discussion 

As  a result  of  the  statistical  analyses  of  Chapter 
V,  the  relationships  of  the  synthesized  model  were  con- 
firmed with  the  exception  of  intraorganizational  communi- 
cation. Conformity  conflict  and  compatibility  of  job  and 
other  roles  were  confirmed  as  determinants  of  turnover. 

The  role  of  satisfaction  as  an  intervening  variable  between 
conformity  conflict,  intraorganizational  communication,  and 
expressed  career  intent  was  also  confirmed.  In  addition, 
the  intervening  role  of  opportunity  between  satisfaction 
and  expressed  career  intent  was  confirmed. 

The  path  coefficients  for  intraorganizational  com- 
munication were  determined  to  be  insignificant  when  either 
satisfaction  or  opportunity  was  functioning  as  the  inter- 
vening variable.  This  result  was  counter  to  the  litera- 
ture on  turnover  and  was  investigated  further.  The 
researchers  felt  that  perhaps  the  confounding  effects  of 
the  multicollinearity  among  the  determinants  may  have  been 
causing  the  intraorganizational  communication  path  coeffi- 
cients to  be  insignificant  with  either  intervening  vari- 
able operative.  Consequently,  additional  analyses  were 
conducted  to  evaluate  the  path  coefficients  of 
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intraorganizational  communication,  as  a sole  determinant, 
with  opportunity  as  the  intervening  variable  and  with 
satisfaction  as  the  intervening  variable.  The  results  of 
these  additional  analyses  revealed  that  intraorganizational 
communications  path  coefficient  was  still  insignificant 
when  satisfaction  was  the  intervening  variable  (P^g®. 00512) . 
However,  the  path  coefficient  for  intraorganizational  com- 
munication when  opportunity  was  the  intervening  variable 
was  significant  (P2g=. 13605) . Therefore,  the  researchers 
concluded  that  opportunity  was  the  intervening  variable 
between  intraorganizational  communication  and  expressed 
career  intent  on  the  basis  of  the  statistical  analysis. 

The  confirmed  causal  order  model  is  represented  in 
Figure  9 . 


Fig.  9.  Causal  Order  Model  Indicating  Intervening  Role 
of  Opportunity  Between  Intraorganizational 
Communication  and  Expressed  Career  Intent 

However,  contrary  to  the  relationships  shown  in 
Figure  9,  the  researchers  believe  that  the  statistically 
supported  relationship  may  be  suspect.  Since  intraorgani- 
zational communication  was  composed  of  the  formal  and 
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informal  communication  channels  in  the  organization,  the 
results  of  the  responses  may  be  nullifying  each  other. 
Several  possibilities  could  account  for  this.  For  example, 
either  formal  or  informal  communication  may  be  perceived 
as  high  while  the  other  may  be  perceived  as  low.  The 
result  of  this  situation  would  be  a mid- level  response 
which  does  not  represent  the  real  situation  at  all.  Like- 
wise, the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  sample  may  per- 
ceive formal  and  informal  communication  at  about  the  same 
level.  Hence,  the  real  effect  of  the  communication  values 
may  be  masked  by  two  differing  perceptions  counteracting 
one  another. 

In  addition,  the  researchers  believe  that  super- 
visory feedback  may  not  be  linear.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  too  much  feedback  can  be  detrimental  to  effec- 
tive communication  and  satisfaction.  If  this  is  the  case, 
excessive  feedback  may  result  in  a curvilinear  relation- 
ship to  satisfaction.  Therefore,  linear  regression  and 
path  analysis  may  not  be  appropriate  statistical  tech- 
niques. In  addition,  the  results  obtained  from  these  tech- 
niques may  not  be  valid  if  this  were  the  case. 

The  researchers'  experiences  in  the  field  indicate 
that  members  often  receive  contradictory  feedback.  For 
example,  a radar  technician  that  normally  works  at  a test 
bench  may  receive  continuous  positive  feedback  from  the 
shop  chief  on  his  performance  as  an  in-shop  technician. 
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But,  he  may  also  be  receiving  sporatic  negative  feedback 
from  the  squadron  commander  or  Deputy  Commander  for  Main- 
tenance because  he  failed  to  detect  a complex  maintenance 
malfunction  on  the  flight  line  and  caused  an  aircraft 
sortie  cancellation. 

The  researchers  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
become  obsessed  with  statistical  analysis  and  results  and 
lose  sight  of  the  overall  patterns  and  trends  of  the  data. 
The  results  of  the  demographic  patterns  and  trends  of 
Tables  9 through  13  should  be  compared  with  the  relation- 
ships proposed  by  the  synthesized  model.  This  comparison 
should  concentrate  on  the  relative  relationships  among  the 
values  within  the  demographic  groups.  For  example,  of  the 
demographic  groups  represented  in  Table  9,  the  32XXX  career 
field  indicated  the  highest  group  mean  for  conformity  con- 
flict. This  group  also  indicated  the  lowest  satisfaction 
group  mean  of  the  three  career  fields.  The  32XXX  career 
field  has  the  highest  group  mean  for  perceived  opportunity. 
Finally,  they  have  the  lowest  group  mean  for  expressed 
career  intent.  Putting  these  factors  together  confirms  the 
turnover  model  relationships  presented  in  the  synthesized 
model.  That  is,  an  individual  with  high  conflict  will 
probably  have  lower  satisfaction;  with  lower  satisfaction, 
the  individual  should  be  scanning  the  environment  harder 
looking  for  opportunities  and,  therefore,  will  probably 
perceive  higher  opportunity.  With  lower  satisfaction  and 
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higher  opportunity,  one  would  expect  a lower  career 
intent. 

In  contrast,  the  42XXX  career  field  indicated 
the  lowest  group  mean  for  conformity  conflict;  the  high- 
est group  mean  for  satisfaction;  the  lowest  group  mean 
for  opportunity  and,  as  one  would  expect,  the  highest 
expressed  career  intent.  However,  a single  determinant 
should  not  be  considered  in  isolation.  The  determinants 
should  be  considered  together,  through  the  intervening 
variables  and  their  resulting  effect  on  expressed  career 
intent. 

Also,  the  effects  of  exogenous  variables  on  a mem- 
ber's attitudes  and  behaviors  should  not  be  forgotten.  For 
example,  if  the  determinants  are  considered  as  a group  for 
the  data  in  Table  12,  one  would  expect  that  the  satisfac- 
tion and  expressed  career  intent  values  would  be  similar. 
However,  members  whose  fathers  were  or  are  career  military 
members  indicated  higher  satisfaction  and  significantly 
higher  expressed  career  intent.  These  results  were  some- 
what unexpected.  But,  one  should  consider  that  a military 
member  raised  in  a military  family  has  different  expecta- 
tions of  military  life  than  someone  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  military  environment.  These  different  expecta- 
tions may  be  what  caused  the  differences  in  their  satis- 
faction and  expressed  career  intent  levels. 
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In  summary,  the  researchers  believe  that  relation- 
ships should  be  examined  in  light  of  statistical  analysis, 
patterns  and  trends  in  the  data,  and  the  exogenous  vari- 
ables and  their  effects.  Also,  when  dealing  with  socio- 
logical research,  the  results  reflect  the  values  and  per- 
ceptions of  a respondent  at  a single  point  in  time.  The 
attitudes  and  behaviors  of  an  individual  are  dynamic  in 
nature  and  subject  to  changes  over  time.  The  researchers 
believe  that  though  perceptions  change,  they  change 
gradually.  The  Air  Force  no  longer  has  the  funding  nor 
the  manpower  to  waste  valuable  talent  in  the  form  of  tech- 
nically trained  aircraft  maintenance  personnel.  Some  form 
of  predictive  tool  is  needed  to  provide  the  information 
necessary  to  manage  the  future  rather  than  reacting  to 
the  past. 

The  revised  model  of  turnover  presented  in  the  next 
section  is  a step  in  this  direction.  Managers  who  under- 
stand some  of  the  mechanisms  at  work  in  their  personnel  can 
operate  from  a position  of  knowledge,  and  can  use  their 
training  and  expertise  to  minimize  the  negative  effects  on 
their  personnel  with  their  organizations.  Turnover  is  not 
a decision  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  but  rather  the 
effect  of  long-term  effects  within  and  without  the  organi- 
zations. The  minimization  of  the  negative  effects  within 
Air  Force  organizations  reduces  the  chances  that  our  tech- 
nically trained  personnel  will  look  for  the  opportunities 
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in  the  civilian  marketplace.  The  savings  in  personnel 
costs  and  training  costs  would  more  than  offset  the  costs 
of  determining  the  mechanisms  at  work.  Again,  the  revised 
model  provides  some  of  the  insights  required  to  better 
manage  our  valuable  personnel  resources. 

Revised  Model 

The  synthesized  model  presented  in  Chapter  III  pro- 
vided the  starting  point  for  this  research.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  synthesized  model  of  turnover,  the  research 
results  of  Chapter  V,  and  the  conclusions  presented  in 
this  chapter,  led  the  researchers  to  the  revised  model  of 
turnover  for  Air  Force  enlisted  aircraft  maintenance  per- 
sonnel presented  in  Figure  10 . A comparison  between  the 
synthesized  model  and  the  revised  model  indicates  that 
there  has  been  little  change  from  the  original  conceptual 
model  as  a consequence  of  the  research  analyses  and 
results.  The  researchers  consider  the  revised  model  a 
realistic  conceptual  framework  for  the  study  of  turnover 
of  Air  Force  enlisted  aircraft  maintenance  personnel. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

As  a result  of  conducting  this  study,  the  1977  Air 
Force  Quality  of  Life  survey  presented  a number  of 
inherent  restraints  in  determining  the  applicability  of 
the  synthesized  model  of  turnover  presented  in  Chapter  III. 
The  questions  used  in  this  research  were  not  designed 
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Fig.  10.  Revised  Model  of  Turnover 


specifically  to  test  the  specific  variables  or  relation- 
ships that  formed  the  basis  of  this  study.  In  spite  of  the 
weaknesses  inherent  in  the  data,  the  results  were  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  indicate  that  the  revised  model  is 
applicable  to  turnover  of  Air  Force  enlisted  maintenance 
personnel  and  that  this  model  warrants  further  investiga- 
tion. In  particular,  we  recommend  that  a new  survey  instru- 
ment be  developed,  validated,  and  used  that  is  tailored  to 
the  revised  model  of  turnover  (Figure  10) . 

A better  measure  of  the  formal  and  informal  communi- 
cation channels  needs  to  be  developed  to  more  specifically 
determine  if  the  relationship  between  intraorganizational 
communication  and  opportunity  is  as  proposed  or  is  actually 
a function  of  the  questions  used  for  this  variable.  Further- 
more, we  suggest  that  formal  and  informal  communication  be 
considered  as  separate  determinants  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  the  nullifying  effects  discussed  earlier.  We 
also  suggest  that  the  following  variables  should  be  spe- 
cifically measured  in  a new  survey: 

1.  Perceived  ease  of  intraorganizational  transfer 

2.  Perceived  social  status  of  the  individual 

3.  The  age  of  the  individual 

4.  Size  of  the  individual’s  work  group 

5.  The  perceived  desirability  of  leaving  the 
Air  Force 
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6.  The  spouse's  satisfaction  with  the  Air  Force 

7.  The  effect  of  temporary  duty  assignments 

8.  The  effect  of  duties  not  related  to  an  indi- 
vidual's primary  career  field 

9.  The  number  of  organizations  the  individual 
perceives  as  available  to  him  in  the  civilian  world 

10.  The  size  of  the  individual's  organization 

11.  The  individual's  propensity  to  search  for 
alternative  employment 

12.  The  number  of  non-military  activities  the 
individual  is  active  in  during  off  duty  hours 

13.  The  type  influences  the  squadron  commander. 
Deputy  Commander  for  Maintenance,  and  the  Wing  Commander 
have  on  the  individual's  organization 
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FOREWORD 


This  survey  asks  what  you  think  about  the  Quality  of  Air  Force  Life.  By 
completing  it,  you  will  provide  Headquarters  USAF  with  your  attitudes  and 
opinions  about  a number  of  areas  of  interest  to  the  Air  Force.  Your  responses 
are  anonymous.  They  will  be  combined  with  the  answers  of  all  others  taking 
the  survey  and  compiled  for  use  in  forming  future  personnel  plans  and  policies. 
Although  the  survey  uses  a special  answer  sheet  for  machine  recording,  a comments 
page  is  included  at  the  end  of  the  survey.  You  are  encouraged  to  provide  ycur 
comments  on  any  subject  of  importance  which  you  would  consider  helpful  to 
Headquarters  OSAF  in  its  efforts  to  insure  the  highest  possible  quality  of 
Air  Force  life. 


Ill 


In  accordance  with  paragraph  30,  AFR  12-35,  Air  Force  Privacy  Act  Program,  the 
following  information  about  this  survey  is  provided  as  required  by  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974 » 

a.  Authority.  This  survey  information  is  authorized  for  solicitation  by 
Federal  Statute  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  8012,  Executive  Order  9397. 
22  Nov  1943,  DoDI  1100.13,  17  Apr  1968,  and  AFR  30-23,  22  Sep  1976. 

b.  Principal  Purpose.  This  survey  is  b*ing  conducted  to  gain  the  attitudes 
and  opinions  of  Air  Force  members  on  a variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to 
Headquarters  USAF. 

c.  Routine  Use.  The  survey  data  will  be  converted  to  statistical 
information  for  use  by  decision  makers  in  development  of  future  personnel  plans 
and  policies. 

d.  Participation  in  this  survey  is  entirely  voluntary. 

e.  No  adverse  action  of  any  kind  may  be  taken  against  any  individual  who 
elects  not  to  participate  in  any  or  all  of  this  survey. 
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1-2.  ’/our  survey  administrator  will  provide  you  with  a 2-letter  code  Cor  your 
base.  Mark  the  first  letter  of  this  code  in  item  1 and  the  second  letter 
in  item  2 of  your  answer  sheet. 


3.  What  is  your  present  active  duty  grade? 

A.  Colonel 

B.  Lieutenant  Colonel 

C.  Major 

D.  Captain 

E.  First  Lieutenant 

F.  Second  Lieutenant 

G.  Warrant  Officer 

H.  Chief  Master  Sergeant 


X.  Senior  Master  Sergeant 

J.  Master  Sergeant 

K.  Technical  Sergeant 

L.  Staff  Sergeant 

M.  Sergeant 

N.  Senior  Airman 

O. '  Airman  First  Class 
F.  Airman 

Q.  Airman  Basic 


4. 


. 6. 


What  is  your  command  of  assignment  (the  command  that  maintains  your  personnel 


records) ? 

A.  Alaskan  Air  Command 

B.  O.S.  Air  Force  Academy 

C.  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
D%  O.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

E.  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center 

F.  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

G.  Air  Force  Systems  Command 

B.  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center 
X.  Air  Training  Command 

J.  Air  Oniversity 

K.  Headquarters  Air  Force  Reserve 

L.  Headquarters  OSAF 

M.  Air  Force  Communications  Service 


How  much  total  active  federal  military 

A.  Less  than  1 year 

B.  1 year  but  less  than  2 

C.  2 years  but  less  than  3 

D.  3 years  but  less  than  4 

E.  4 years  but  less  than  5 

F.  5 years  but  less  than  6 

G.  $ years  but  less  than  7 

B.  7 years  but  less  than  8 

X.  S years  but  less  than  9 

J.  9 years  but  less  than  10 

X.  10  years  but  less  than  11 

L.  11  years  but  less  than  12 

M.  12  years  but  lass  than  13 

N.  ’ 13  years  but  less  than  14 

O.  14  years  but  less  than  IS 

P.  IS  years  but  less  than  16 


N.  Air  Force  Data  Automation  Agency 

O.  Headquarters  Command 

P.  Military  Airlift  Command 

Q.  Pacific  Air  Forces 

R.  Strategic  Air  Command 

S.  Tactical  Air  Command 

T.  USAF  Security  Service 

0.  Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Center 

V.  Air  Force  Inspection  and  Safety 
Center 

W.  Air  Force  Audit  Agency 

X.  Air  Force  Office  of  Special 
Investigations 

Y.  Other 


service  have 

you 

completed? 

Q. 

16 

years 

but 

less 

than 

17 

R. 

17 

years 

but 

less 

than 

18 

S. 

18 

years 

but 

less 

than 

19 

T. 

19 

years 

but 

less 

than 

20 

U. 

20 

years 

but 

less 

than 

21 

V. 

21 

years 

but 

less 

than 

22 

w. 

22 

years 

but 

less 

than 

23 

X. 

23 

years 

but 

less 

than 

24 

Y. 

24 

years 

but 

less 

than 

25 

z. " 

2S 

years 

but 

less 

than 

26 

1. 

26 

years 

but 

less 

than 

27 

2. 

27 

years 

or  more 

What  is  your  highest  level  of  education  now  (include  accepted  GEO  credits) ? 

A.  Soma  high  school  (did  not  graduate) 

B.  High  school  graduate  (r.o  college) 

C.  Trade  or  technical  school  (no  college) 

0.  Some  college,  but, less  than  one  year 

E.  One  year  college /but  less  than  two 

F.  Two  years  college,  but  less  than  three  (including  two-year  associate  degree) 

G.  Three  years  or  more  college,  no  degree 

H.  Registered  nurse  diploma  program 

X.  College  degree  (OS,  3A,  or  equivalent,  except  LL.S) 

J.  Graduate  work  beyond  bachelor  degree  (no  master's  degree) 

X.  Master’s  degree  * 

L.  Postgraduate  work  beyond  master's  degree 

M.  Doctorate  degree  (includes  LL.B,  J.D.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  and  D.V.M. 


J 
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7.  What  is  ycur  marital  status? 


A.  Married  and  spouse  is  not  a member  of  a military  service 
3.  Married  and  spouse  is  a member  of  a military  service 

C.  never  been  married  , 

0.  Divorced  and  not  remarried 

E.  legally  separated 

F.  Widower/widow 

8.  Was  (or  is)  your  father  a career  military  member? 

A.  No 

B.  Yes 


9.  Are  you  a regular  or  reserve  officer? 

A.  Not  applicable,  I am  enlisted 
3.  Reserve 

C.  Regular 


10.  What  was  the  source  of  your  commission? 

A.  Not  applicable,  I am  enlisted 

B.  OTS 

c.  ocs 

D.  ROTC 

E.  AECP 

F.  Aviation  Cadet 
6.  Navigation  Cadet 
a.  USAFA 

I.  USMA 

J.  USNA 

K.  Other 


11.  How  many  dependents  do  you  have?  Do  not  include  yourself . 

A.  None 

B.  One 

C.  Two 

D. '  Three 

E.  Four 

F.  Five  ' 

G.  Six 

H.  Seven 

Z.  Eight  or  more 


12.  Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  consider  yourself? 

A.  Black 

B.  Spanish  Speaking  Origin  (Cuban,  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican  American,  Spanish 
Descent) 

C.  American  Indian 

D.  Asian  Origin  (Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  Filipino  or  Asian  American) 

E.  White  (Other  than  Spanish  Speaking  Origin) 

F.  Other 


13.  What  is  your  sex? 

A.  Male 

B.  Female 
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14.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  attitude  toward  making  the 
Air  Force  a career? 

A.  Definitely  intend  to  make  the  Air  Force  a career 

B.  Most  likely  will  make  the  Air  Force  a career 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Most  likely  will  not  make  the  Air  Force  a career 

E.  Definitely  do  not  intend  to  make  the  Air  Force  a career 


15.  Enter  the  code  tor  the  first  digit  of  your  duty  Air  Force  Specialty  Code 
(AFSC)  opposite  item  15  on  your  answer  sheet. 


A.  0 

B.  1 

C.  2 

D.  3 

E.  4 


F.  5 

G.  6 

H.  7 

i.  a 
or.  9 


16.  Enter  the  code  for  the  second  digit  of  your  duty  AFSC  opposite  item  16  on 
your  answer  sheet. 


A.  0 

3.  1 

C.  2 

D.  3 

E.  4 


F.  5 

G.  6 

H.  7 

I.  8 
J.  9 


17.  Enter  the  code  for  the 
your  answer  sheet. 

A.  0 

B.  1 

C.  2 

D.  3 

E.  4 


third  digit  of  your  duty 


F.  S 

G.  6 

H.  7 

I.  8 

J.  9 


AFSC  opposite  item  17  on 


18.  What  is  your  current  primary  aeronautical  rating? 


A.  Pilot 

B.  navigator 

C.  Flight  Surgeon 

D.  Other  aeronautical  rating 
- E.  No nr a tad 


19.  What  shift  do  you  normally  work? 

A.  Day  shift 

B.  Swing  shift 

C.  Graveyard  shift 

D.  Rotate  shifts 
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The  following  four  questions  address  the  subjects  of  economic  standard  and 
security.  Please  rate  the  degree  of  importance  of  these  concepts  to  you  and  your 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  them  based  on  the  descriptions  shown  below: 

ECONOMIC  STANDARD:  Satisfaction  of  basic  human  needs  such  as  food,  shelter, 
clothing;  the  ability  to  maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  living. 


20.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above?  (Select  one  of  the 
seven  points  on  the  importance  scale) 

A B C 0 E F. . ...  .G 

Moderate  High  Very  High. 

. Importance  Importance  Importance 


21.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  ECONOMIC  STANDARD  aspects  of  your 
life?  (Select  one  of  the  seven  points  on  the  satisfaction  scale) 

A B C D E F G 

Highly  Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral  Satisfied 


ECONOMIC  SECURITY:  Guaranteed  employment;  retirement  benefits;  Insurance; 
protection  xor  self  and  family. 


22.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 


A B.. 

i • «F • • « • «G 

Moderate 

High 

Very  High 

Importance 

Importance 

Importance 

To  what  degree  are 

you  satisfied 

with 

the  ECONOMIC  SECURITY  aspects  of  your 

life? 

A*  • « B . . 

.E-.  . 

Highly 

Highly 

Dissatisfied 

Neutral 

Satisfied 

24.  Do  you  hold  a second  job? 

A.  NO 

Yes,  I work  ' 

B.  1-5  hours  per  week 

C.  6-10  hours  per  week 

D.  11-20  hours  per  week 

E.  21-30  hours  per  week 

F.  over  30  hours  per  week 

25.  Does  your  spouse  work? 

A.  Not  applicable,  I am  not  married  or  I am  legally  separated 
. I am  married  and  my  spouse 

B.  Resides  with  me,  and  has  a paying  job 

C.  Resides  with  me,  ar.d  docs  not  work 

D.  Does  not  reside  with  me,  and  has  a paying  job 

E.  Does  not  reside  with  me,  and  dees  not  work 


26.  The  main  reason  that  I have  a second  job,  and/or  that  ray  spouse  works  is  that 
we  have  to  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

A.  Not  applicable 

B.  Strongly  disagree 

C.  Disagree 

D.  Undecided 

E.  Agree 

P.  Strongly  agree 


27.  Do  you  or  your  dependents,  if  any,  currently  receive  Federal,  state,  county, 
civic,  or  community  (public)  assistance? 

A.  No 

B.  Yes,  food  stamps  only 

C.  Yes,  monetary  payments  only 

D.  Yes,  food  only 

E.  Yes,  combination  of  the  above 

F.  Yes,  other 


28.  Are  you  now  eligible  for  and  do  you  receive  food  stamps? 

A.  I am  not  eligible  for  food  stamps 

B.  1 am  eligible  for  food  stamps  but  do  not  use  them 

C.  I am  now  receiving  and  using  food  stamps 

D.  I do  not  know  if  I am  eligible  for  food  stamps;  but,  Z would  not  use  them 

if  I were  eligible- 

E.  I do  not  know  if  Z am  eligible  for  food  stamps;  but  Z would  use  them  if 
Z were  eligible 


29.  How  do  you  think  your  military  pay  (including  all  allowances  and  fringe 
benefits)  compares  with  pay  in  civilian  employment  for  similar  work? 

A.  Military  pay  is  far  higher  than  civilian 

B.  . Military  pay  is  somewhat  higher  than  civilian 

C.  Both  about  equal 

D.  Military  pay  is  somewhat  less  than  civilian 

E.  Military  pay  is  far  less  than  civilian 


30.  Zf  Z left  the  Air  Force  tomorrow,  Z think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 
a job  in  private  industry  with  pay,  benefits,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
comparable  with  those  of  my  present  job. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 
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31.  The  Air  Force  is  providing  enough  information  to  its  members  to  permit  then 
to  determine  the  current  status  of  actions  which  may  impact  on  their  fringe 
benefits  (commissary,  retirement,  medical  care,  etc.) 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

) . D.  Agree 

' E.  Strongly  agree 


The  following  is  a list  of  some  Air  Force  benefits.  Using  the  scale  shown  below, 
please  indicate  the  importance  of  each  benefit  to  you  and  your  family  new.  Be 
sure  the  item  number  on  your  answer  sheet  is  the  same  as  the  item  number  you  are 
answering  on  the  survey  booklet. 


Low  Medium  Kigh  Undecided. 

Importance  Importance  Importance  Don 1 1 know 


32. 

30-days  annual  leave 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

33. 

Base  exchange 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

K 

34. 

Base  housing 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

35. 

Military  hospitals 

A 

B 

c 

C 

S 

F 

G 

H 

36. 

Commissary 

A 

B 

c 

D 

V 

F 

G 

H 

37. 

CHAMPUS 

A 

3 

c 

D- 

E 

F 

G 

H 

38. 

Legal  assistance 

A 

3 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

39. 

Education  and  training 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

40- 

Survivor  benefits 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

41. 

Dependents  indemnity 
compensation 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

42. 

Retirement 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

43. 

Travel  and  transportation 
entitlements 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

4.4. 

Income  tax  advantage 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

45. 

Insurance  discounted 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

K 

46. 

Recreation  facilities 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

47. 

Veterans  benefits  (GI  Bill, 
etc.) 

A 

3 

c 

D 

E 

,F 

G 

H 
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Listed  below  are  a number  of  factors  which  have  been  associated  with  favorable 
attitudes  toward  an  Air  Force  career. 

FAVORABLE  FACTORS 

A.  Opportunity  for  training  and  education  in  the  Air  Force 

B.  My" Air  Force  job  (challenging,  provides  sense  of  accomplishment,  etc.) 

C.  Pay  and  allowances 
0.  Housing 

E.  Promotion  systgm  and  opportunity 

F.  Fringe  benefits  (medical  and  dental  care,  BX,  commissary,  etc.) 

G.  Leadership  and  supervision  in  the  Air  Force 

H.  Travel  and  new  experiences 

Z.  Have  "say"  in  future  assignments 

J.  Security  of  Air  Force  life 

K.  Air  Force  policies  and  procedures 

L.  The  retirement  system 

M.  Opportunity  to  serve  my  country 

N.  Some  other  factor 

O.  I do  not  intend  to  make  the  Air  Force  a career 


48.  Select  the  one  factor  which  TODAY  would  influence  you  the  most  to  make  the 
Air  Force  a .career. 


Listed  below  are  a number  of  factors  which  have  been  associated  with  unfavorable 
attitudes  toward  an  Air  Force  career. 


A. 

B. 

C. 
0. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 
X. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 
u. 
0. 


UNFAVORABLE  FACTORS 

Family  separation 

My  Air.  Force  job  (little  challenge,  little  sense  of  accomplishment,  etc.) 

Pay  and  allowances 

Housing 

Promotion  selection  system 
Promotion  opportunity 

Fringe  benefits  (medical  and  dental  care,  BX.  commissary,  etc.) 

Leadership  and  supervision  in  the  Air  Force 

Frequent  PCS  moves 

Little  ".say*  in  future  assignments 

Insecurity  of  Air  Force  life 

The  people 

Air  Force  policies  and  procedures 
Some  other  factor 
Nothing  unfavorable 


49.  Select  the  one  factor  which  TODAY  would  influence  you  tho  most  NOT  to  make, 
the  Air  Force  a career. 


SO.  An  Air  Force  base  is  a desirable  place  to  live. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 
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Please  rate  the  degree  of  iaiportar.ee  of  free  time  to  you  and  vour  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  it  based  on  the  following  description: 

FREE  TIME:  Amount,  use,  and  scheduling  of  free  time  alone,  or  in  voluntary 
associations  with  others;  variety  of  activities  engaged  in. 


51.  Khat  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

A B C 0 E F G 

Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


52.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  FREE  TIKE  aspects  of  your  life? 

A B C O E F G 

Highly  Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral  Satisfied 


53.  What  percent  of  your  friends  are  Air  Force  members? 

A.  None 

B.  1-19% 

C.  20-39% 

D.  40-59% 

Z.  60-79% 

F.  80-99% 

G.  All 


The  following  is  a list  of  Federal  holidays: 

11  Oct  76  - Columbus  Day 
25  Oct  76  - Veterans’  Day 
25  Nov  76  - Thanksgiving  Day 
25  Dec  76  - Christmas  Day 


54.  During  the  past  year  how  many  of  these  nine  holidays  were  you  not  able  to 
take  off  because  you  were  required  to  be  at  work  in  a duty  status? ' 

A.  0 days  F.  5 days 

B.  1 day  G.  6 days 

C.  2 days  H.  7 days 

D.  3 days  I.  8 days 

E.  4 days  J.  9 days 


Please  rate  the  degree  of  importance  of  your  work  to  you  and  your  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  it  based  on  the  following  description: 

WORK:  Doing  work  that  is  personally  meaningful  and  important;  pride  in  my  work; 
job  satisfaction;  recognition  for  my  efforts  and  my  accomplishments  on  the  job. 


55.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above?  ...» 

A B C D E F..\  ..G 

Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


56.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  WORK  aspects  of  your  life? 

A B C D E F G 

Highly  Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral  Satisfied 


1 Jan  77  - New  Year's  Day 
16  Feb  77  - President's  Day 
31  May  76  - Memorial  Day 
4 Jul  76  - Independence  Day 
6 Sep  76  - Labor  day 
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. Which  one  of  the  following  shews  how  much  of  the  time  you  feel  satisfied 
with  your  job? 

A.  All  the  tine 

B.  Most  of  the  time 

C.  A good  deal  of  the  tine 

D.  About  half  of  the  time  ' 

E.  Occasionally 

F.  Seldom 

G.  Never 

58.  Choose  the  one  of  the  following  statements  which  best  tells  how  well 
you  like  your  job. 

A.  Z hate  it 

B.  Z dislike  it 

C.  Z don't  like  it 

0.  Z am  indifferent  to  it 

E.  Z like  it 

F.  Z am  enthusiastic  about  it 

G.  Z love  it 

59.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  tells  how  you  feel  about  changing  your  job? 

A.  Z would  quit  this  job  at  once  if  Z could 

B.  Z would  take  almost  any  other  job  in  which  Z could  earn  as  much  as  Z am 
earning  now 

C.  Z would  like  to  change  both  my  job  and  my  occupation 

0.  Z would  like  to  exchange  my  present  job  for  another  one 

E.  Z am  not  eager  to  change  my  job,  but  Z would  do  so  if  Z could  get  a 
better  job 

F.  Z cannot  think  of  any  jobs  for  which  Z would  exchange 

G.  Z would  not  exchange  my  job  for  any  other 

60.  Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  you  think  you  compare  with  other  people? 

A.  No  one  likes  his  job  better  than  Z like  mine 

B.  Z like  my  job  much  better  than  most  people  like  theirs 

C.  Z like  my  job  better  than  most  people  like  theirs 

0.  Z like  my  job  about  as  well  as  most  people  like  theirs 

E.  Z dislike  my  job  more  than  most  people  dislike  theirs 

F.  Z dislike  my  job  much  more  than  most  people  dislike  theirs 

G.  No  one  dislikes  his  job  more  than  Z dislike  sine 

Listed  below  are  six  characteristics  which  could  be  present  on  any  job.  Using  the 
scale  below,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  would  like  to  have  each 
characteristic  present  in  your  job. 


Moderate  Extremely 

or  Less  High  High 


61. 

Stimulating  and  challenging  work 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

62. 

Chances  to  exercise  independent  thought  and 
action  in  my  job 

A 

3 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

81. 

* Opportunities'  t9  team  * «ew*  Wiing»  from  my^orie-- 

**  -A 

**3  • 

- C“ 

D 

G*  ;•* 

64. 

Opportunities  to  be  creative  and  imaginative 
in  my  work 

A 

3 

c 

0 

S 

F 

G 

65. 

Opportunities  for  personal  growth  and 
development  in  my  job 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

66. 

A sense  of  worthwhile  accomplishment  in  my  work 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 
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67.  Which  one  of  the  following  factors  do  you  consider  the  most  essential  fo: 
having  a satisfying  job? 

A.  Challenging  work 

B.  Recognition  for  ay  work 

C.  Sense  of  achievement 

D.  Encouragement  to  use  initiative  and  creativity 

E.  Having  responsibility  for  a job 

F.  Having  a good  supervisor 

63.  How  do  you  evaluate  your  present  Air  Force  job? 

A.  Mot  at  all.  challenging 

B.  Not  very  challenginr 

C.  Somewhat  challenging 
0.  Challenging 

E.  Very  challenging 

69.  My  present  job  makes  good  use  of  my  training  and  ability. 

A.  , Strongly  disagree 

B.  'Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 


70. 


71. 


Do  you  think  your  present  job  is  preparing  you  to  assume  future  positions 
of  greater  responsibility? 

A.  Definitely  no 

B.  Probably  no 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Probably  yes 

E.  Definitely  yes 

For  your  next  assignment,  do  you  want  a job  which  has  greater  responsibility 
than  your  current  job? 

A.  Definitely  no 

B.  Probably  no 

C.  Not  sure 

D.  Probably  yes 

E.  Definitely  yes 


72.  Do  you  feel  that. the  work  you  are  now  doing  is  appropriate  to  the  grade  ycu 
hold: 


A.  My  grade  is  much  too  high  for  the  work  I am  doing 

B.  My  grade  is  somewhat  too  high  for  the  work  I am  doing 

C.  My  grade  is  about  right  for  the  work  I am  doing 

D.  My  grade  is  somewhat  too  low  for  the  work  I am  doing 

••"£.  -By-grade  is’ much  too  iow  far  th«  vofk*I  tar  dotaif  • 


73. 


What  is  your  i 
the  job? 

A. 

Less 

than 

B. 

31  - 

35 

C. 

36  - 

40 

D. 

41  - 

45 

E. 

46  - 

SO 

F. 

51  - 

55 

G. 

56  - 

60 

H. 

More 

than 

estimate  of  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  you  spend  on 
% 
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74. 


The  Air  Force  requires  me  to  participate  in  too  many  activities  that  are  not 
related  to  my  job. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 
8.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree . 

E.  Strongly  agree 


75.  Air  Force  members  should  take  more  interest  in  mission  accomplishment  and 
less  interest  in  their  personal  concerns. 

\ 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Inclined  to  disagree 

D.  Undecided 

E.  Inclined  to  agree 

F.  Agree 

G.  Strongly  agree 


76.  I wish  that  more  Air  Force  members  had  a genuine  concern  for  national 
security. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 
3.  Disagree 

C.  Inclined  to  disagree 

D.  Undecided 

E.  Inclined  to  agree 

F.  Agree 

G.  Strongly  agree 


Listed  below  are  10  concepts  which  can  be  related  to  your  Air  Force  life* 

(questions  77-66) ...  Rank  them  in  order  of  their  importance  to  you.  Example: 

If  you  believe  that  "A  comfortable  life"  (number  77)  is  the  most  important  to  you 
of  the  10  concepts,  you  would  mark  an  "A"  for  question  77  on' your  answer  sheet. 

If  you  believe  that  "loyalty"  is  the  second  most  important  concept,  you  would  mark 
a "B*  for  question  81  on  your  answer  sheet.  Continue  ranking  until  you  have 
marked  a "J"  for  the  concept  of  least  importance  to  you. 


A.  Most  important 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E.  Fifth  most  important 


F.  Sixth  most  important 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J.  Least  important 


77.  A comfortable  life  (a  good  salary,  few  worries  about  money) 

78.  A sense  of  accomplishment  (making  a meaningful  contribution) 

79.  Family  security  (taking  care  of  my  family) 

30.  Individual  freedom  (independence,  being  free  to  choose) 

81.  Loyalty  (dedication  to  military  and  its  mission) 

82 . Personal  recognition  (having  personal  accomplishments  recognized  and 
rewarded) 

-83.  National  security  (protection  from  attack,  an  effective  military) 

84.  Integrity  (absolute  honesty,  devotion  to  duty) 

85.  Trust  (being  able  to  depend  on  those  around  me,  including  my  leaders,  my 
peers,  and  my  aubordinatss) 


36.  Job  satisfaction  (doing  work  that  I like) 
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Pleas?  rate  the  decree  of  importance  of  leadership/supervision  to  you  and  your 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  it  based  on  the  following  description: 


LBADERSHIP/SUPERVISION : My  supervisor  has  my  interests  and  that  of  the  Air  force 
at  heart;  keeps  me  informed;  approachable  and  helpful  rather  than  critical;  good 
knowledge  of  the  job. 

87.  Khat  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above?  (Select  one  of  the 
seven  points) 


A B C D S F.....G  * 

Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


88.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  LEADERSHIP/SUPSRVISION  aspects 
of  your  life?  (Select  one  of  the  seven  points) 

A B C D E F G 

Highly  Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral  Satisfied 


89.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  leadership  ability  of  your  immediate  supervisor? 

A.  Excellent 

B.  Above  average  • . ; 

C.  Average 

D.  Below  average 

E.  Poor 


90.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  quality  of  leadership  in  the  Air  Force? 

A.  Excellent 

B.  Above  average 

C.  Average 

D.  Below  average 

E.  Poor 


91.  The  high  degree  of  responsibility  assigned  to  younger,  lower  ranking 
Air  Force  members  places  too  groat  a strain  upon  them. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Inclined  to  disagree 

D.  Undecided 

E.  Inclined  to  agree 

F.  Agree 

G.  Strongly  agree 

Of  the  following  descriptions  of  discipline,  select  the  one  which  most  nearly 
corresponds  to  your  definition  of  what  discipline  should  be  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  in  a peacetime  Air  Force. 

92.  Discipline  is  the  willingness  of  the  individual  to: 

A.  Respond  quickly  and  without  question  to  the  direct  lawful  ordgr^  .of  \ 
superior 

B.  Adapt  his  behavior  to  the  expectations  of  the  organization 

C.  Self-direct  his  behavior  so  that  it  helps  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mission  of  the  organization. 

93. -  What  is  your  opinion  of  discipline  in  today's  Air  Force? 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


Too  strict 
Somewhat  strict 
About  right 
Somewhat  lenient 


Too  lenient 
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Listed  below  ere  23  factors  or  policies  which  affect  Air  Force  personnel.  Using 
the  scale  listed  inmedia cely  below,  please  rate  each  of  the  factors.  :-!ark  only 
one  response  for  each  item. 

A.  Standard  too  strict,  enforcement  too  strict 
8.  Standard  too  strict,  enforcement  about  right 
C.  Standard  too  strict,  enforcement  too  lax 

0.  Standard  about  right,  enforcement  too  strict 

E.  Standard  about  right,  enforcement  about  right 

F.  Standard  about  right,  enforcement  too  lax 

G.  Standard  too  lax,  enforcement  too  strict 
K.  Standard  too  lax,  enforcement  about  right 
X.  Standard  too  lax,  enforcement  too  lax 


94.  Overall  personal  appearance. 

95.  Wear  of  the  uniform. 

96.  '•  Haircuts. 

97.  Mustaches. 

98 . Beard  policy. 

.95.  Military  courtesy  and  customs. 

100.  Personnel  weight  control  program. 

101.  What  my  immediate  supervisor  expects  of  me. 

102.  My  command eip * s policies  and  procedures. 

103-  Officer/enlisted  on-the-job  relationships. 

104.  Drills  and  ceremonies, 

105.  Respect  for  supervisors. 

10S.  Safety  procedures. 

102*.  Working  hours. 

IOC.  Leave  procedures. 

109.  Living  in  on-base  family  housing 

110.  Living  in  on-base  dormitories 

111.  Quality  of  work  expected  on  the  job. 

112.  Quantity  of  work  expected  on  the  job. 

• ' *•  *•  • • •••  ••  ••  • » • ••  ••  • F • • • < • •••#(. 

113.  Officer  superviscr/subordinate.  relationships. 

114.  Enlisted  supervisor/subordinate  relationships. 

% 

115.  Unit  mission  accomplishment. 

116.  Air  Force  life  in  general. 
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The  following  is  a list  o£  statements  about  leadership/supervision.  Please 
indicate  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  aach  statement  using  the  scale  shown. 


Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Undecided 

Agree 

Strongly 
Agree  - 

117. 

The  Air  Force  does  a good  job 
of  keeping  me  informed  about 
what  is  going  on. 

A 

a 

C 

D 

E 

118. 

More  supervision  of  member 
performance  and  behavior  is 
needed  at  lower  levels  within 
the  Air  Force. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

11S. 

Persons  in  my  work  group 
encourage  each  othar  to  work 
as  a team. 

A 

a 

c 

D 

E 

120. 

My  supervisor  tries  to  get  my 
ideas  before  making  decisions 
that  are  important  to  me. 

A 

B 

• 

c 

D 

E 

m. 

Persons  in  my  work  group  offer 
each  other  new  ideas  for  solving 
job-related  problems. 

A 

a 

c 

D 

E 

122. 

My  supervisor  encourages  the 
people  in  my  work  group  to 
exchange  opinions  and  ideas.  . 

A 

a 

c 

D 

E 

123. 

I would  say  that  the  lowest  level 
supervisors  in  my  organization 
usually  have  enough  say  or 
influence  on  what  goes  on. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

124. 

When  decisions  are  being  made 
in  my  organization,  the  persons 
who  will  be  affected  most  are 
asked  for  their  ideas. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

125. 

Persons  who  do  not  supervise 
others  in  my  organization  have 
an  adequate  amount  of  say  or 
influence  on  what  goes  on. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

12S. 

Information  is  usually  widely 
shared  in  my  organization  so 
that  those  who  make  the  decisions 
will  base  their  decisions  on  the 
best  available  know-how. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

127. 

I get  the  information  I need  to 
do  my  job  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

A 

. B 

c 

D 

E 

■ • • • 

. . ' »• 
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128. 

When  I talk  to  people  in  my  work 
group,  they  pay  attention  to  what 
I am  saying. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

e 

129. 

My  supervisor  is  friendly  and 
easy  to  approach. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

130. 

My  supervisor  pays  attention  to 
what  I have  to  say. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

131.  Row  often  do  you  end  your  supervisor  get  together  to  set  your  personal 
performance  objectives? 

A.  Never 

B.  Seldom 

C.  Sometimes 

D.  Frequently 

E.  Very  frequently 

132.  How  often  are  you  given  feedback  from  your  supervisor  about  your  job 
performance? 

A.  Never 

B.  Seldom 

C.  Sometimes 
0.  Frequently 

E.  Very  frequently 

133.  Does  your  immediate  supervisor  give  you  recognition  for  a job  well  done? 


A.  Never 

B.  Seldom 

C.  Sometimes 

D.  Frequently 

E.  Always 


134.  What  kind  of  influence  does  your  immediate  supervisor  have  on  your 
organization? 


A.  Very  favorable 

B.  Favorable 

C.  Neutral 

0.  Unfavorable 
E.  Very  unfavorable 


135.  Are  you  given  the  freedom  you  need  to  do  your  job  well? 


A.  Never 

B.  Seldom 

C.  Sometimes 

D.  Often 

E.  Always 


Please  rate  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  concept  of  equity  to  you  and  your 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  it  based  on  the  following  description: 

EQUITY:  Equal  opportunity  in  the  Air  Force;  a fair  chance  at  promotion;  an  even 
break  in  my  job/assignment  selections. 

135.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

A B C D E ? G 

Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


"i?7'.*'*To* what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  EQUITY  aspects  of  your  life? 

A B C D E F.....G 

Highly  Highly 

Dissatisfied  ' Neutral  Satisfied 


133.  An  individual  can  get  more  of  an  even  break  in  civilian  life  than  in  the 
Air  Force. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 
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139.  The  Air  Force  promotion  system  is  effective  (i.e.,  the  best  qualified 
people  are  generally  selected  for  promotion) . 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Inclined  to  disagree 

D.  Undecided 

E.  Inclined  to  agree 

P.  Agree  . 

G.  Strongly  agree 


140.  What  of  the  following  best  represents  your  opinion  of  the  E-5/G/7  WAPS 
factors? 

A.  Not  enough  weight  is  given  to  performance  reports 

B.  Not  enough  weight  is  given  to  tests 

C.  Not  enough  weight  is  given  to  seniority 

D.  Not  enough  weight  is  giver,  to  decorations 

E.  Too  much  weight  is  given  to  performance  reports 

F.  Too  much  weight  is  given  to  tests 

G.  Too  much  weight  is  given  to  seniority 

II.  Too  much  weight  is  given  to  decorations 

I.  No  opinion 


. 141.  On  the  same  jobs  as  men,  do  Air  Force  women  tend-  to  do  more,  less,  or  about 
the  same  amount  of  work? 

A.  Much  more 

B.  More 

C.  About  the  same 

D.  Less 

E.  Much  less 


142.  How  does  your  supervisor  deal  with  your  women  co-workers? 

A.  Not  applicable,  there  are  no  women  in  my  unit 
My  supervisor  is  a woman  and  she: 

B.  Expects  more  from  the  women  workers  than  the  men 

C.  Treats  men  and  women  workers  the  same 

D.  Gives  women  workers  the  easy  jobs,  and  the  hard  jobs  to  men 
My  supervisor  is  a man  and  he: 

E.  Expects  more  from  the  women  workers  than  the  men 

F.  Treats  men  and  women  workers  the  same 

G.  Gives  women  workers  the  easy  jobs,  and  the  hard  jobs  to  the  men 


Please  rate  the  degree  of  importance  of  personal  growth  to  you  and  your  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  it  based  on  the  following  description: 


PERSONAL  GROWTH:  To  be  able  to  develop  individual  capacities,  education/ training; 
making  full  use  of  my  abilities;  the  chance  to  further  my  potential. 


143.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

A B C D E F G 

Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  » Importance 


144.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  PERSONAL  GROWTH  aspects  of  your 
life? 

A B C D E F G 

Highly  Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral  Satisfied 


1.43.  For  the  most  part,  how  suitable  for  your  needs  was  the  course  material  in 
the  NCO  Orientation  Course  (Phase  I,  NCO  PME) ? 

A.  Excellent 

B.  Good 

C.  Fair 

D.  Poor 

E.  Have  not  attended  the  course 

F.  Not  applicable,  I am  an  officer 

146.  Overall,  my  attendance  at  the  NCO  Orientation  Course  (Phase  I,  NCO  PME)  was 
a good,  useful  investment  of  my  time  and  effort. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Inclined  to  disagree 

D.  Undecided 

E.  Inclined  to  agree 

F.  Agree 

G.  Strongly  agree 

H.  Have  not  attended  the  course 

I.  Not  applicable,  I am  an  officer 


147.  Air  Force  training  programs  do  not  do  a very  good  job  of  preparing  people 
to  get  along  with  other  people. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 

143.  Technical  School  Training  does  not  do  an  adequate  job  of  preparing  an 
airman  for  his  first  duty  assignment. 


A.  Strongly  disagree 
•-  -«sr.  -utsagre*  =» 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 


149.  Basic  Military  Training  does  not  do  an  adequate  job  of  preparing  airmen 
. for  their  first  duty  assignment. 


A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

0.  Agree  . . 

E.  Strongly  agree 
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150.  Today’s  Air  Force  training  programs  should  devote  some  time  to  helo  prepar* 
people  to  get  along  with  each  other  better.  * 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 


151.  Human  Relations  Education  courses  are  effective  in  bringing  about  better 
working  relations  on  the  job. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 

Please  rate  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  concept  of  personal  standing  to  you 
and  your  degree  of  satisfaction  with  it  based  on  the  following  description: 

PERSONAL  STANDING;  To  be  treated  with  respect;  prestige;  dignity;  reputation; 
status. 

152.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

A B C D E F G 

Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 

0 • 

153.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  PERSONAL  STANDING  aspects  of  your 
life? 

A B C D E F G 

Highly  Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral  Satisfied 


154.  I have  a lot  of  respect  for  most  of  the  Senior  NCOS  (E7-E9)  I know. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided. 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 


155.  Recent  changes  in  Air  Force  personnel  programs  have  been  aimed  at  enhancing 
NCO  prestige.  Do  you  believe  these  efforts  will  be  successful? 

A.  Definitely  yes 

B.  Probably  yes 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Probably  no 

Dbffttftety  rid  • • *•"•-**  •—  - ' * 


156.  The  prestige  of  the  military  has  declined  over  the  past  several  years. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 
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157-  Most  of  the  Senior  tSCCs  (E7-S9)  understand  and  are  able  to  communicate  with 
the  people  who  work  with  them. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 
D-  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 


158.  Senior  NCOs  IS7-E9)  are  usually  given  jobs  with  less  responsibility  than 
they  should  have. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  strongly  agree 


Please  rate  the  degree  of  importance  of  health  to  you  and  your  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  it  based  on  the  following  description: 

HEALTH:  Physical  and  mental  well-being  of  self  and  dependents;  having  illnesses 
and  ailments  detected,  diagnosed,  treated  and  cured;  quality  and  quantity  of 
health  care  services  provided. 


159.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to'  the  above? 

A 3 C D E F G 

Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


160.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  HEALTH  aspects  of  your  life? 

A B C D E P G 

Highly  Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral  Satisfied 


161.  Generally,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  medical  care  you  received  at 
military  medical  facilities  during  the  past  12  months?  * 

A.  Highly  dissatisfied 

B.  Dissatisfied 

C.  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

D.  Satisfied 

E.  Highly  satisfied 

F.  Not  applicable,  did  not  visit  military  medical  facility  in  past  12 
months 


• 162.  «S«KV*raU-y,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  medical  care  your  children 
received  in  military  medical  facilities  during  the  past  12  months?  . 

A.  Highly  dissatisfied 

B.  Dissatisfied 

C.  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

D.  Satisfied 

E.  Highly  satisfied 

F.  Not  applicable 


k 


I 


163.  Generally,  the  amount  of  time  I have  had  to  wait  for  treatment  at  military 
medical  facilities  during  the  past  12  months  has  been  reasonable. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 

F.  Not  applicable 


164.  Generally,  medical  personnel  at  military  medical  facilities  are  pleasant 
and  concerned  about  patients. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 


16S.  Approximately  how  many  times  did  you  arvl/or  your  children  visit  a military 
medical  facility  daring  the  past  12  moi;ths. 

A.  None 

B.  1-4  times 

C.  5-8  times 

D.  9-12  times 


S.  More  than  12  times 
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